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FRANKLIN SAID: Resolve to perform what you ought. 
Perform without fail what you resolve. 











brush down the cobwebs, oil the machinery and 

brighten the brass And this doesn’t mean only 
engines and things made of steel, but rather the equip- 
ment of the human body. 


, \HE time has come to sweep out the corners, 


What man is there who will start the new year 
without first taking an inventory of himself and then 
resolving to correct his faults? Every one of us knows 
some places where he has failed, and it’s a poor sort of 
human who doesn't intend to make 1916 a better 
year than the one just closing. 


If we lack health, there is one remedy that overtops 
all others—an orderly life. Yesterday we read the story 
of a great man who was given up to die when 40, but 
by eliminating bad habits and bad food he lived to be 
over 100 years old, having written a valuable book at 
the age of 83. When past 90, he said: ‘The food 
from which a man abstains after he has eaten heartily 
is of more benefit to him than that 
which he has eaten.’’ How true it is ! 


that prevent our reaching the highest offices in the 
land. Our greatest President was a rail-splitter. Our 
foremost merchant was clerking in a country store at 
the age of 18. Our most famous scientist, Thomas 
Edison, went to school but two months, having started 
to work when 11 years old. Edison said: ‘The ma- 
jority of people are burning up one hundred horse- 
power of fuel in their bodies and taking out only eight 
horsepower of work.” 


No man’s character will ever rise higher than his 
aims. If we are content to be nobody, we need not 
hope ever to be somebody. To succeed a man must 
be able to lose himself in his work. If a thing is not 
right, he must not do it; if it is not true, he must not 
say it. If he would command respect, he must com- 
mand his temper. If he would attain independence, 
he must not forget that the best time to practice 
economy is before he has to. Last of all, he must re- 
member that his companions are his mirror, for a fellow 

is known by the company he keeps. 





Health is the first essential of suc- 
cess. Therefore our initial resolve 
should be to lead a temperate life. 
The story of the man referred to 
teaches that we can overcome physi- 
cal handicaps at any age, provided we 
conquer ourselves and exercise abso- 
lute self-control. 


For 


After good health we need hope 
and ambition. There are no insur- 
mountable walls of caste in America 
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N making your re- 

solves finally, be sure 
to record them and re- 
member it’s the KEEP- 
ING and not the ‘‘mak- 
ing”’ of good resolutions 
thatis important in de- 
veloping one’s will and 
in shaping one’s life. 


If you want to make 1916 the best 
year of your life, tabulate your worries 
and then proceed to determine what 
causes them. If you are not succeeding 
in your work, write down why. The 
chief idea is to write it down 


When you have found out what 
the trouble is, don’t act hastily. 
Spend a few days thinking it over and 
spend some of the time alone. The eagle 
is a great old bird, and one of his finest 
virtues is his ability to stand solitude. 
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lime Fires 


By Josgerpn Cant 








SY NOPSIS—Fires usually originate at the work- 
ing face. If they have gained headway, they may 
become inaccessible and must be sealed off. The 
construction of the seals as well as their ultimate 
removal requires great care and vigilance. 





The following is a record of the methods used in over- 
coming no less than 23 mine fires which came within my 
personal experience and which required more than the 
ordinary agencies, water and dirt, to put out. 

The last of the 23 happened as late as Aug. 2, 1915, 
and was, like the others referred to, extinguished without 
stopping the mine except in the district directly involved. 

The fire of Aug. 2, 1915, started by the ignition of a 
gas feeder in the firing of shots in the advanced workings 
embracing five working places, namely, three entries and 
two crosscuts, 6 ft. high and between 10 and 12 ft. wide 
(see Fig. 1). It may here be explained that all places 
where shots are fired by regular shot firers are examined 
within two hours after shooting. The shot inspector on 
making his rounds travels with the intake current. Oc- 
casionally he crosses to the main return of any one district 
to note the conditions of the return air. On this occasion 
he found the odor of smoke that was not powder smoke 
and following up the return became fully assured that 
a fire existed. 

His efforts to reach the fire having failed he hurried 
for help and advised the writer by phone. While a crew 
of workmen was being organized and preparations made 
for materials, we made a careful inspection of the trouble. 
We first tested the return at intervals, using safety lamps 
only. On reaching a point where smoke, fumes and heat 
became unbearable and it was unsafe to go farther, we 
decided to seal up the fire zone. 

ONLY A SMALL Amount oF AiR Was ALLOWED TO 

REACH THE FIRE 

In the meantime we short-circuited quite a large por- 
tion of the intake current to prevent the entire volume 
of air reaching the fire. This would enable us to curtain 
off each of the working districts as near to the fire as 
possible, so as to prevent the smoke and fumes going to 
each of these districts and confine all the smoke to one 
return. We next hurried to the outside and other por- 
tions of the mine to obtain the necessary material for 
sealing. This material consisted of lumber, nails, duck- 
ing, tools, two kinds of clay, all available safety lamps, 
75 ft. of rope and quite a quantity of drinking water. All 
material was taken in on the main intake side. 

A watchman was placed at the fan and another at the 
first opening to the main return, so as to prevent anyone 
entering. The other employees were divided as follows: 
Two to get the lumber to the sealing location, one to pro- 
cure the clay, one the water, one to mix the clay properly, 
two to saw the lumber to the desired lengths and two to 
prepare the place for the sealing. No naked lights were al- 
lowed at or near these places. 





*Paper read before the Kentucky Mining Institute, Dec. 3, 
1915. 


+Mine superintendent, Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., 


Stearns, Ky. 





In the meantime a further inspection was made, the 
inspectors going as near to the fire as possible and testing 
the three openings leading to it, in order that the work 
of sealing should be done in the surest, safest and quick- 
est manner possible. On the intake side we were able to 
reach a point near enough to hear the roaring, crackling 
sound of the fire; we were able to remain here but a 
moment. 

To do this I, with the mine foreman 20 ft. behind, 
crawled on hands and knees under the smoke. We found 
the heat unbearable and unbreathable ; the roof was falling 
in thick flakes and water dripping similar to a light rain. 
We found no showing of gas on the lamp, but we had to 
use care in handling this instrument to keep it from go- 
ing out. , 

Further investigation proving fruitless we returned to 
seal up, beginning at the intake side. Fig. 1 shows the 
location, and Fig. 2 the plan and method of constructing 
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FIG. 1. SHOWING LOCATION OF FIRES AND THE 
THREE SEALS 


the first seal. By this time we had ascertained the num- 
ber of shots blasted and the approximate amount of loose 
coal exposed to the fire; thus we had a fairly definite idea 
of the extent of the trouble. 
ALL StoprinGs ARE SIMILAR IN CONSTRUCTION 

The stopping in the second opening to the fire was con- 
structed like the first. In case~of mine fires in general 
it is not always possible to secure readily 10x10-in. posts 
or 2-in. planks; hence we sometimes have to use 6x6-in. 
posts and 1-in. or 114-in. planks. In the case of 1-in. 
planks we double over the walls, making sure to break 
joints at the cracks. Jn case 114-in. planks are used we 
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batten the cracks on both sides of both walls with narrow 
1-in. lumber. After a stopping is complete water is kept 
at hand to sprinkle the walls daily to keep the heat from 
cracking both the clay and the wood. In the event that 
there is a seepage of gas, this is easily detected by its odor 
and tendency to put the light out, when this is held near 
to the floor. If we cannot stop the leak by an additional 
layer of stiff clay, we proceed to dig out for and buiid up 
another wall with clay filling, tightly packed between the 
new and old walls. 

In the construction of each seal we allow no more air 
to reach the workmen than is necessary to hold the smoke 
back. To gain time we start the second seal before we 
have completed the first. We have one man keep watch 
of the smoke, for if a fall of roof takes place at or near 
the fire, if the fan should stop or any disarrangement of 
the main intake current occur, the smoke would back out 
in spite of the fact that the return from this fire is yet 
open. The fact is a roof fall may occur at or near the 
fire, the sound of which may not reach the workmen as 
soon as the smoke, hence the necessity of one person 
watching for these disturbances. 

In the case of the fire mentioned after completing the 
first and second seals with the exception of the plastering 
or finishing touches, we hurried to the third and last one. 
Here is where trouble and danger and all kinds of annoy- 
ances are met; here is where things happen that are more 
or less unexpected. No two fires act alike in the work of 
the last sealing, hence each .man taking part in this work 
has to be on the alert. The most experienced man has 
nothing to do but watch and guide the others, if sick men 
or something worse is to be prevented. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Mining men differ’as to which point should be sealed 
up last, but as stated in the beginning of this paper, from 
the experience of sealing up 23.fires and the fighting of 11 
others which did not require sealing up, I firmly believe 
that the least evils are encountered by leaving the return 
side to be last sealed. 

If, however, there are several openings to the fire to be 
closed and by oversight or delay the fire has made great 
headway or if a strong feeder of gas is the cause of such 
a fire and the sealing up is undertaken quite a distance 
back, I would seriously consider whether or not the return 
should be sealed up first. 

The following points should be kept in mind when a 
fire occurs: Catch the fire as near to the time of its 
origin as possible; put it out by the direct method, if 
feasible and safe to do so; never allow a gas feeder of any 
size discharging its gas back of the advanced working 
face to continue to reach the working face, even though 
you may be able to dilute it with the air-current to a 
point below the explosive mixture. ‘There may come a 
time when you will wish you had conducted it to the re- 
turn direct from the fissure. Seal up as close to the fire 
as possible. Don’t allow any more air at the place where 
the seal is to be made than is needed. Direct this air by 
brattice or curtains close around the workmen. Compel 
the men to do their work overhand and do not allow them 
to get their heads to the roof and inhale an overdose of 
smoke. 

I have never yet thought it advisable to start sealing 
up the return from a fire first, for that would tend to 
make all sealing up places the return and, as stated above, 
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erecting the last seal is a tough job which must be done 
with fresh men with their minds on the alert for danger. 
The man who has only read about sealing up a fire is 
likely to find himself in the wrong place. 


ERECTING THE SEAL IN THE RETURN 


In erecting the last seal I proceed about as follows: 
Have everything ready and handy. Run up a frame cur- 
tain or rough brattice on the inby side of the complete 
sealing location; try to keep the smoke back (this is a 
difficult job) in one way or another to help the workmen. 
Work about two men for 15 min. at a time; run the main 
seal up in sections from the bottom upward; run up both 
partitions simultaneously, the clay wall included. Pack 
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Plan and elevation of third seal 


FIG. 2. CONSTRUCTION OF THE THREE SEALS 


the stiff clay tight with pressure; have a stick in your 
hand to tap the first man who raises his head too high 
into the thick smoke. Insert the escape pipe with valve 
and locate it to one side and one-third or halfway above 
the floor (see Fig. 3). 

When every place leading to the fire is sealed, remove 
all check affecting ventilation to this point, allowing the 
largest available amount of air to pass through the open 
breakthroughs and to all working places, so as to sweep 
out all smoke and gases that may have reached these 
points during the time the air has been restricted in them. 
In due time inspect all places to see whether O. K. and 
fit to work. 
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Near the return seal where the escape valve and pipe 
are located, an easily constructed brattice or curtain with 
a small door made of ducking or canvas is put up in front 
of the pipe so as to be able to test the gas coming from 
the fire area. This test may be made every evening after 
all workmen have left the mine. 

With the curtain door down and the valve partly open, 
test the place as you test for gas. The fact is you will 
find no gas to show a cap for the first three or four 
days, but on bringing your lamp down to the floor near 
the end of the pipe you will find a gas that will put out 
the light at once. This will be found for three or four 
days. About the fourth day you can get a cap showing 
on your lamp. This showing will get stronger each day, 
and during the night, while no one is at work on the re- 
turn side, you will leave the valve open for several hours. 
The showing of gas will become stronger from day to day, 
finally developing a cap on the lamp when held some dis- 
tance from the pipe. 


THE GAs SHOWS WHEN THE FIrRe Is Ovt 


From the indication of the gas from the pipe you can 
determine when it is proper to open the sealed area. In 
iny experience, with one exception, 17 days was sufficient 
to smother the fire. In one case it was not out and we 
had to close it up again. This was because in this case 
we had to do our sealing some 500 ft. back from the fire, 
hence we closed in considerable air which supported com- 
bustion. In unsealing it is my experience that it is best 
to proceed as follows: We curtain off all other districts so 
as to prevent the escaping gases from reaching them and 
to confine the return from the fire to one aircourse, so 
that an inspection may be made. We then close up the 
crosscut brattice, leaving a curtained manhole 3x4 ft. 
The four thicknesses of curtain are held up until we 
quickly knock out a 34x24-in. opening. There must be 
no lights, not even a safety lamp, in line with this return, 
even though a full air current is passing nearby. One 
man is left to complete the opening in this seal. 

As soon as the 34x24-in. opening is made we proceed 
to the first or intake, seal. The 3x+4-ft. four-thickness 
curtain is dropped down over the opening in the cross- 
cut. The air current then passes through to the hereto- 
fore closed-up fire area. 

With the air current connection now made certain we 
leave this district, placing one man with a safety lamp at 
the first easy opening to the return, or about +00 ft. out- 
ward. Another man is stationed at a similar place and 
distance outward, as is also a third, while the fourth man 
passes along this distance and takes the record of the tests 
now made in this return from each man. The lamp test 
in each case is made with great care and at intervals of 
10 to 15 min. 

In the case of the fire above mentioned our findings 
were about as follows: It should be remembered that some 
7,000 cu.ft. of air was passing through the fire area per 
minute with almost a direct return to the fan at each 
place. When making a test, a man unavoidably allowed 
a small quantity of the intake to bypass, correspondingly 
lessening the amount passing through the opened up seal. 
For the first 65 min. the gas in the return was strong 
enough to show a quick sharp cap even near the floor, 
often so quick that it would put the light out before the 
lamp could be removed. In making the first test it was 
no trouble to get a cap on the flame for a full 45 min., 
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even on the bottom. After this time had passed no 
showing of gas was possible. In due time two of us traveled 
the return as far as the return seal. We then went 
through the seal on the intake side, making a full in- 
spection as far as the fallen roof would allow. 

The opening and places on the intake side as well as 
the return on last sealing side were not seriously damaged 
by fallen roof, but the center opening was much dam- 
aged, roof having fallen nearly roof high. Nowhere were 
we able to reach or see the burned coal until we had 
removed, through several hours’ work, considerable fallen 
roof. 


A Weight-Operated Switch 


The accompanying drawing shows a weight-operated 
switch, which is a good substitute for the ordinary device 
of this kind, which is spring-operated. Being simple in 
construction, it can be made by any mine blacksmith. It 
is reliable in operation and will work successfully on any 
passway or sidetrack where a device of this kind is re- 
quired. 

As may be seen in the drawing, the bridle bar # is 
joined to the connecting rod C, which is attached to the 
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DETAILS OF THE SWITCH-OPERATING MECHANISM 


bell crank D, which pivots between the quadrants A. On 
the horizontal end of the bell crank is attached the weight 
B. It will be thus seen that the weight B exerts a con- 
tinuous force on the bridle bar in a manner exactly simi- 
lar to the spring on the ordinary switch. ; 

In installing this switch care should be taken to set the 
quadrant A sufficiently away from the track, so that the. 
weight B may readily clear the motor and trucks. The 
rod C must therefore be somewhat longer than the long 
arm of the bell crank D. | 
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Safety First 


Study your plant. 
Attend to business. 
Fear your own temper. 
Earn your salary. 
Teach others. 

Yield to good counsel. 


Foresee events. 
Investigate all troubles. 
Read uptodate literature. 
Sweat.- 

Think. 
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Future Mining Plants From the 
Engineer’s Standpoint 


By O. G. PETERSEN+ 





SYNOPSIS—The keynote of future installations 
will be simplicity. The elimination of all unneces- 
sary appliances and particularly the avoidance of 
superfluous parts in necessary equipment will do 
much to lessen the cost of the mine output as well 
as increase the safety of the operative. 





The word simplification will express the trend of all 
mining plants of the future. The consistent application 
ot this idea to the plant as a whole, and more partic- 
ularly to the component parts, will bring results in con- 
tinuity of operation, cheapness of product and what is 
becoming daily more imperative than either, freedom 
from accident to operatives. 

As one Visits various sections of the country, attempts 
at individual improvement by cutting out some unneces- 
sary step are to be noticed. But to go at the problem bold- 
ly, to ruthlessly cut out beautifully running wheels flash- 
ing steel shafts and other swiftly moving whirligigs that 
go so far to make the plant look as though it were doing 
something, takes courage above the ordinary. 

Let us not at once assume that a simple plant is con- 
sequently a cheap one in first installation costs. The 
very process of cutting out numberless inconsequential 
members brings one’s attention to weaknesses in the 
fundamental outline calling for increase of strength at 
those points. - 

Looking at a plant from a combined investment and 
operating standpoint, say total investment and operating 
costs for a period of 20 yr., the simple, sturdy plant 
rises head and shoulders above the others. 

The most direct way of bringing out the points stated 
will be to outline in brief terms the essential features of 
a mining plant for producing from 1,000 to” 3,000 tons 
per day, with particular reference to the mining con- 
ditions found in most regions of Kentucky and adjacent 
territory. 

I believe it is generally agreed that central power for 
mining-plant operation is the first pronounced step toward 
the ‘simplification of such an equipment. 

Power UNPURCHASABLE Must BE GENERATED 

An operation so situated that it cannot purchase power 
from the central station will have to do the next best 
thing, namely, operate its own power plant. By adopting 
some well-tried but little-used principles, the operator 
can not only generate remarkably cheap power, but 
simultaneously increase the market value of his product 
in a surprising manner. We have all realized most 
keenly to what bottomless depths the price of nut and 
slack fell during the past spring and summer. By the 
simple process of using equipment to consume all of the 
dust and screenings passing through a 4-in. circular 
perforation we immediately prepare a product that is 
welcomed in the general fuel market. 





*Paper read before the Kentucky Mining Institute, Dec. 4, 
1915. 
+Associated Engineering Co., Somerset, Ky. 


To begin with power plant boilers of the most rugged 
design should be installed, with steam pressures not 
less than 150 lb. and preferably 200 to 250 lb. The 
dust and fine coal should be brought from the screens 
by means of a conveyor, pulverized to an impalpable 
dust, mixed with the proper proportion of air and burned 
under the boilers exactly as gas is. This immediately 
removes stoker investment and repair charges. Through 
means recently perfected, fire-brick trouble incident to 
gas firing has been entirely eliminated. Removal of 
ashes from the boilers should be through a compartment 
entirely separated from the boiler room, and where the 
situation permits, the ash-removal apparatus should con- 
sist of nothing but a stream of water flowing in a concrete 
trough. 

The boilers should be fed by means of turbine pumps. 
The steam piping should be of the simplest and most direct 
type, and the turbines of the noncondensing variety 
driving alternating-current generators. To keep the 
operating force to a minimum the boilers and turbines 
should be installed in a single room without any parti- 
tions whatever. 


CoaL Suoutp BE REcEIvVED WITHOUT BREAKAGE 


The coal preparation plant should be of a type receiving 
without breakage from nine cars that need to be neither 
uncoupled nor stopped for weighing or dumping. In 
other words it shall be a type in which there is no tipple 
crew and in which all operations of weighing, dumping 
and recording of weights are accomplished by the simple 
act of having the haulage motor pull the trip of mine 
cars across the tipple. 

‘Other features of coal preparation and loading, such as 
a screen capable of producing any size that the market in 
any section of the country may demand without stoppage 
or interruption for changing from one size to another, 
the rescreening of the larger sizes after the first separa- 
tion has been accomplished, the lowering of the sized coal 
to the car without breakage, the control of the movement 
of the railroad cars under the tipple—all these are too 
well established to require special comment. 

Coming now to the matter of haulage and a considera- 
tion of the dangers arising from bare conductors, both 
trolley and power wires, particularly in mines operating 
in a low coal measure, the wonderful improvement of 
the past two years in storage-battery haulage equipment 
seems to point ultimately to the adoption of this system 
for all handling of mine cars, be it in the placing and 
gathering of the individual car at the room or the haulage 
of the assembled train to the tipple. 

In the distribution of power inside the mines, whether 
for ventilating, pumping or the operation of coal cutters, 
the double idea of continuity of operation and absolute 
freedom from contact with live conductors seems to point 
to lead-covered cable protected by a steel conduit, the 
latter being laid alongside the mine tracks. At once 
all delays owing to poorly put-up hangers, insulators 
falling on account of soft top and conductors knocked 
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down by falling slate are eliminated. The steel conduit 
will prevent accidental cutting of cable and consequent 
electrical troubles. 

In the matter of undercutting coal, with the heavy in- 
vestments for repair parts which must be carried in stock, 
there is not an operator living who has not dreamed of 
the day when someone would develop a machine for 
andercutting coal which shall not have more than one 
moving member and of such weight that it can be easily 
taken about the mines and operated at the face by one 
man. 

To put the whole matter in a nutshell: The mine 
having the fewest mechanical and electrical devices, and 
each device consisting of the least number of parts, all 
consistent with labor and output conditions, will be the 
goal we are striving to attain. 
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Silent Chains in Ventilation 


One of the major ideas in modern mining is safety. 
To attain this end, particularly in coal mining, careful 
attention must be given to adequate ventilation. Fans 
and motors were long ago brought to a high state of de- 
velopment, but only within comparatively recent years 
has careful attention been given to simple, . positive, re- 














A SILENT-CHAIN FAN DRIVE 


liable and efficient means of transmitting power between 
the fan shaft and the shaft of the machine that drives it. 

Where no change of speed is necessary between the 
two shafts, a flexible coupling is the simplest and most 
satisfactory connection. Where the rapidity of rotation 
of the two shafts is necessarily different, few if any 
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means for transmitting motion exceed the silent chain in 
simplicity, reliability and positiveness of action. 

The silent chain drive as built and sold by the Link- 
Belt Co., of Chicago, Indianapolis and Philadelphia 
combines the positiveness and reliability of the spur gear 
with the flexibility of the sprocket chain. Each drive 
consists of two cut-tooth sprockets and a carefully con- 
structed steel-link chain. The sprockets are formed 
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DETAILS OF SILENT-CHAIN CONSTRUCTION 

and finished by special cutters so that the contour of the 
teeth will operate to best advantage with the links of the 
chain and so that sliding, with its unavoidable frictional 
losses, is reduced to a minimum. 

The joints in the chain are made of case-hardened steel 
pins and semicircular case-hardened steel bushings keyed 
in the eyes of the links and extending the full width of the 
chain. This gives an unbroken bearing surface for the 
full pin length. Long life is assured in a joint of this 
construction by the area and character of the bearing 
surfaces. Furthermore, since the links are symmetrical 
in design, the chain will run equally well in either direc- 
tion. Additional wearing value is thus secured. 

The silent chain is highly efficient, tests having shown 
as high as 98 per cent. This high efficiency results from 
the fact that there is no movement of the links relative 
to the teeth when contact has once been made between 
them, each portion of the links running at the same speed 
as the part of the sprocket with which it is in contact. 

Because of the entire absence of sliding or rolling ac- 
tion between the links and sprockets, there is also none 
of the objectionable noise usually accompanying the use 
of spur gearing, particularly at high speeds. 

A drive of this character may be operated with a slack 
chain. This obviates undue journal friction incident 
to the use of belts or rope drives and results in decreased 
friction and a considerable saving in power. 
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SY NOPSIS—A successful meeting at which nine 
interesting papers were read was held in Fairmont, 
V. Va., on Dee. 8 and 9. 





The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute held its six- 
teenth semiannual meeting in the assembly room of the 
Watson Building, Fairmont, W. Va., on Wednesday, Dee. 
8, and Thursday, Dec. 9. On the first day about 50 per- 
sons were present and on the second about 100 attended. 

The meeting opened at 10 a.m. on Wednesday with a 
paper by R. Z. Virgin, of Colliers, W. Va., on “The 
Relation of Mine Officials to the Consumer.” Mr. Virgin 
pointed out that the mine officials and miners were in the 
end working for the consumer who paid for the coal rather 
than for the operator who was really merely a middleman. 
It was necessary to supply the consumer with good coal 
if orders were to come in steadily. 

In the discussion he said that leaky railroad cars for 
the transportation of slack should not be made tight 
by the use of props or planks, which make unloading dif- 
ficult, but rather with paper and excelsior. The con:pany 
store at his mines being near the loading point, the 
loaders could easily obtain the material for making the 
cars tight. J.C. McKinley instanced one mine where hay 
was used for this purpose at $21 per ton, whereas straw 
at $6 would have served the purpose equally well. 

The next paper was by J. R. Cameron, of Cincinnat, 
Ohio, and was entitled “Why Buy a Storage-Battery Lo- 
comotive?” Mr. Cameron was “neutral in thought and 
speech” and left the hearers to draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

A discussion then took place as to whose duty it was to 
take care of water when the owner of a lower property 
got over the line and drained the dipping working of 
the man who owned the adjacent higher property. ‘The 
matter was really more one for lawyers than for a body 
of engineers and other mine officials, so no answer was 
forthcoming. 


Provisions oF COMPENSATION Act DiscussED 


The matter of workmen’s compensation then received 
some consideration. It is necessary for the physician, the 
operator and the injured man to file affidavits testifying 
to anv accident. In some cases ignorant men failed 
to make their statements, partly because of their illiteracy, 
partly because they did not realize the necessity, parth 
from inability to declare the nature of their accident and 
more often because a notary public was hard to secure. 
In many cases the men were too severely hurt to travel 
to the notary and too poor to pay one for making a trip 
to the bedside in the mining village. Thus the claim 
was not satisfactorily filed. Some operators, J. B. Han- 
ford, of the Elkins Coal’and Coke Co., among them, had 
provided for this difficulty since the law had gone into 
effect by securing notarial powers for someone residing 
in the mining village. 

R. Z. Virgin, a superintendent of the West Virginia- 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Colliers, W. Va., said that the 
present system of not making partial payments is unfair 
to the workingman. It is not right to leave the compensa- 
tion unpaid until the man returns to the mine. Such a 
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long delay means one of two things—either the company 
must advance the money and run a risk of losing it or else 
the man will starve. 

In the afternoon R. J. Beaman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
read a paper on “Uniform Accounting and Cost Records 
as Applied to Mining.” I. ©. White, the former state 
geologist, declared that the individuaie of the Federal 
Trade Commission had decided .in favor of uniform ac- 
counting for all coal companies doing an interstate busi- 
ness; that i is, mining coal in one state and marketing all 
ora al of it in another. The commission had, he de- 
clared, the power to demand this uniformity in the keeping 
of accounts, but it would rely on moral suasion. It would 
supply experts to aid in the conversion of the accounts to 
the new basis, not charging anything for the service ex- 
cept the actual expenses incurred by the experts. 


Pr 
et, 


Concerns Do Nor Know Costs Wirutn 50c. 


Some concerns, he said, had such a loose way of 
figuring mining costs that they did not know within 25c. 
or 50c. what was the real cost of their coal at the tipple. 
They overlooked entirely depletion, depreciation, obso- 
lescence, the life limit of the mine, the loss due to ac- 
cidents and the hazards of the industry, thus blindly 
basing the cost on the payroll expense. He urged that a 
knowiedge of the real costs would make the operator more 
careful to sell always at a price that would yield him an 
assured return. 

Under the head of depreciation due to the industry 
the author of the article brought out the fact that a plant 
which was established and capable of continuing in opera- 
tion might well become inoperable because the haul would 
become so great. The machinery and the heading work 
might continue to have an ability to handle coal, but it 
would be necessary to sell or transfer the first and close 
down the second because coal could no longer be handled 
at a profit. 

J. B. Hantord wanted to know what that haulage limit 
was. He was of the opinion that his hauls, from an 
economic standpoint, were constantly getting shorter. 
In the earlier days of the mine the equipment, both of 
track and motive power, was so inferior that the cost of 
haulage was really higher than he could secure, now that 
he had laid his main haulages with 60 lb. rails and had 
installea new equipment which would handle the tonnage 
with much greater facility. 

E. Fohl, of Pittsburgh, thought that the haulage 
did not determine the “cruising radius” of the mine. This 
was determined by the acreage with which the operator 
felt able to burden himself rather than on the length of 
haul. The coal-mine owner could not profitably pay in- 
terest and taxes and expend the money for testing more 
than a certain territory of coal for any single operation. 
So the depreciation described as due to the eas was 
due always rather to the restricting action of acreage 
than to the limitations on a profitable coal haul. 

Mr. Fohl also suggested that it would be well if a com- 
mittee was formed in every district to discover the exact 
cost of mining coal at all the mines in the district. These 
results could be tabulated, the various statements, however, 
of the companies supplying the information being kept 
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entirely secret. In this way the members of any one dis- 
trict would know what was the safe and sane price to 
charge for a ton of coal. 

Several members thought that any system of account- 
ing which failed entirely to consider the increase in the 
value of coal land led to incorrect assessment of costs. 
They said that many mines might keep accounts as Mr. 
Beaman proposed and might figure they were selling at a 
loss, whereas as a whole they would be doing well, for the 
coal in the hill, while depleted in quantity by mining, 
would be growing in value by reason of the increase in the 
selling price of what remained. This Mr. Beaman re- 
garded as a change in speculative rather than in invest- 
ment value. 

It was pointed out that if two men had tracts of equal 
value, and one man had bought his coal years ago at $5 
per acre and another recently at $150, the two men figur- 
ing the cost of production by Mr. Beaman’s method would 
arrive at entirely different results and would probably 
sell at very discrepant prices. It seemed advisable to fig- 
ure depletion rates at present coal values and not at 
purchasing value. 

Some, however, disregarding depletion since it is bal- 
anced by increased values, took an entirely opposite point 
of view. They argued that the production costs could be 
figured as helped by the progressive increment in the value 
of the coal remaining, thus justifying a lower selling 
price, a point of view diametrically opposed to the ideas 
of those who think that the increased value should be cor- 
rectly mirrored in higher production costs. 


DEPLETION CHARGE Not To BE IGNORED 


But evidently this last view is wrong, because better 
than selling for a price which would not allow for de- 
pletion an operator would do well to shut down entirely 
and gain his increment not only on the unmined reserves 
but on the coal which, if he had been working, he would 
have mined. 

J. B. Hanford declared that at his mines the depletion 
on coai land was figured at its actual cost plus the inter- 
est, the taxes from the date of purchase and the drilling 
expense. Thus the depletion charge, far from being con- 
stant, varied with the particular area mined. 

R. D. Hall said that the accountants when considering 
the value of a new p!ant figured only the labor and ma- 
terial put into it and did not allow interest for the period 
of installation. A shaft that took a year to build should 
be carried on the books at cost plus a half-year’s interest 
even if sunk by the owner. It was worth no less if he 
built it than it would be had a contractor sunk it, and such 
a contractor would look to draw interest on the period of 
construction, though it would appear probably not as a 
stated item. It would certainly be in the mind of the 
bidder and would appear unquestionably on his private 
cost sheet if he had to wait for the completion of the job 
before he drew his pay. 

Mr. Beaman contended, as accountants do, that nothing 
may be shown on the books but payments actually made. 
if interest on bonds were paid, then this interest could 
be entered without violence to correct accounting rules. 

Mr. Hall also said that the depreciation might well be 
considered as starting from the completion of the job, for 
any depreciation of the material used in sinking a shaft 
would be charged by the contractor as part of the cost of 
sinking, and the timber in the shaft would inevitably 
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be paid for by the operator as if it were newly installed. 
Of course the remaining life of the material incorporated 
in the shaft or merely used in the work of its construc- 
tion would be less than if it had just been put in. If 
its economic life was 20 years, whatever had been in, say 
a year, would have to be depreciated not 5 per cent., but 
as if it would be valueless or have a junk value after 19 
years. 


GREER SUBMITS SYSTEM OF MINING BY PANELS 


G. E. Greer, of Morgantown, read a paper on “Project- 
ing a Mine on the Panel System.” The main criticism 
was that the long period and large cost needed for full 
development was prohibitive for a small capitalist or 
where the union demanded a big differential for narrow 
work. This argument was advanced by Joseph Virgin, 
mine superintendent of the Mound City Coal Co., Mounds- 
ville, W. Va. 

Another critic advocated wing pillars’ twice as big as 
the 100-ft. pillars shown and also that the chain pillars 
be reduced to 15 ft. C. H. Tarleton and A. W. Hesse 
said that the Consolidation Coal Co., which had at one 
time favored a 25-ft. chain pillar, had recently tried 35- 
ft. pillars. In advancing the narrow pillar served every 
necessary end, but in retreat if there was a squeeze, a 25- 
ft. pillar could not be split and coal was almost inevitably 
lost. Mr. Tarleton was not prepared to say that the larger 
pillar would give satisfaction. 

The report of the secretary showed the usual impe- 
cuniousness of mining institute funds. The cash on hand 
was $21.20; the debts were $102. So the balance was 
against the association to the extent of $80.80. The sec- 
retary reported that the bulletin was discontinued as it 
seemed to put too heavy a strain on the institute finances. 

The election followed. W. H. Cunningham proposed 
that J. C. McKinley act during a second term as presi- 
dent, and he was elected unanimously. *E. N. Zern pro- 
posed and lobbied for Karl Schoew as secretary-treasurer, 
but after a ballot he was induced to accept reélection 
himself. 'The vice-presidents will be J. W. Bischoff, man- 
ager, Davis Colliery Co.; Josiah Keely, manager, Cabin 
Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va.; George 
Watson, vice-president, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 
W. Va.: Karl Schoew, consulting engineer, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; J. R. Cameron, of the Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill. At the request of the burgess 
of Bluefield, W. Va., it was arranged that the next meet- 
ing would be held in that city. : 

On the second day, Dec. 9, J. W. Bischoff’s paper 
entitled “Some Suggestions and Ideas Based on Observa- - 
tion” was read by the secretary, E. N. Zern. In the 
discussion of this paper it was urged that the shortage of 
labor might be met by greater efficiency. Unfortunately, 
too much of the waste of labor, according to the speaker, 
was owing to the fact that there was nothing in the 
mining contract to reward the operator for all he might 
do to make the mining and loading of coal move steadily 
and without friction. 

Prompt supply of mine cars, timely cleaning up of 
coal shot down and undercutting on a regular schedule 
were necessary. for the efficiency of the miners at their 
work, but as the operator had little interest in the 
productivity of the miners, it was hard to induce him to 
expend time and money to provide for the regular opera- 
tion of cutters and loaders. A mingling of the time and 
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day wage was urged as a solution, the time wage being a 
minimum payment. The output would then be paid for 
as at present, but at a lower rate. 

It was suggested that a larger tonnage would be made 
per man if the older breast machines were replaced 
by shortwall cutters. But this would not made 
general till the operator could feel assured of an income 
from the change. He could hardly be expected to scrap 
his old machines and buy new ones solely because the 
change would enable the miner and loader to earn a 
larger wage. 

The speaker who urged this mingling of time and 
output wage met nothing but opposition. Josiah Keely 
said that if it were not for the probability that mules 
would be killed in the wild rush for tonnage, he would 
advise putting all the drivers on a tonnage basis, so as 
to give them an interest in their day’s work. Joseph 
Virgin said he would like to see everybody on piece work, 
as output wages made supervision less necessary, while 
J. C. McKinley urged that even the mine foremen would 
do better if paid at least partly by a bonus, and he 
reported that he had been successful in introducing the 
bonus system for efficient mine foremen at his mines. 

In opposition to what had been said he believed that 
it had been generally found that additional bosses would 
increase tonnage and so give a larger output to pass over 
one tipple and make operation generally more efficient 
than it would otherwise be. 


be 


Propuct OF Breast AND SHORTWALL CUTTERS 


He declared that it was true that the miner gained 
much direct benefit from the replacement of the breast 
machine by the shortwall, which latter he estimated did 
50 per cent. more work than the former. 

C. H. Tarleton stated that the Consolidation Coal Co. 
in West Virginia was unable to show a difference of 
50 per cent. between breast and shortwall machines, no 
matter who ran them. J. R. Cameron said that the 
output was often determined largely by custom‘and not 
by the capabilities of the machine. 

Josiah Keely was surprised at Mr. Tarleton’s state- 
ment, for he had found that the shortwall machine cut 
twice as much as the breast machine in an ordinary room, 
He really was surprised that the Consolidation Coal Co. 
could not get as favorable a result when cutting the 
Pittsburgh bed, which he regarded as not in any way 
harder than the splint bed in the Cabin Creek district. 

G. A. Burrell then demonstrated his portable gas de- 
tector. It is really in the borderland between an indicator 
and an analyzer. It consists essentially of a U-tube 
partially filled with water, the end of one tube being 
provided with a rubber mouthpiece. The fireboss or 
inspector blows into that end, and as a result the other 
limb is filled with water. As soon as the operative ceases 
to blow into one limb, the water falls to a balancing 
position, causing a vacuum in the other. This vacuum 
is filled by the atmosphere of the mine. 

In the limb thus filled with gas a platinum wire has 
heen introduced. This is caused to glow for 2 min. by the 
electric current generated by two Eveready cells incor- 
porated in the base of the instrument. This burns the 
methane in the mixture, causing a partial vacuum which 
the water rises to fill. The movement of the water thus 
caused is a measure of the gas burned. Of course the 
temperature is raised somewhat, and the apparatus must 
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be shaken to reduce the mine air and combustion products 
in the graduated limb to the temperature of the water 
used. 

Mr. Burrell, on being questioned, said that each cell cost 


about 6144c. and a pair would serve for over 20 determin- 
ations. The whole instrument made in quantities should 
not cost more than $5, and the platinum should serve for 
several hundred indications. The detector will measure 
methane down to 0.1 per cent., and the limb is graduated 
to 4 per cent. The upper range may be extended if the 
actual percentage of methane is not sought, the observer 
being only anxious to determine the presence of the gas 
in large quantity. Air containing 514 to 14 per cent. 
of methane will explode and so show that methane 's 
present in some unknown proportion. Above that per- 
centage the methane will not burn. The explosion is not 
to be dreaded, as the violence is small and is cushioned 
by the water. A few fine drops of fluid are thrown out, 
and that is all the damage done. 

In answer to an inquiry as to the means of ascertaining 
whether the combustion limb of the tube was completely 
filled prior to admitting the measured quantity of mine 
air, Mr. Burrell said that the operative should blow until 
he heard a click which evidenced that the limb of the 
tube was full. The instrument would give practically 
unaltered results if ethane constituted as much as 15 per 
cent. of the combustile gas admixture. 


AN AccURATE INSTRUMENT FOR UNTRAINED MEN 


The water must be maintained at a certain marked 
level, so that the graduated limb will contain 2 cu.in. 
of air when the water is at the same level in both limbs. 
There is not enough carbon dioxide dissolved to affect 
the result. The small quantity present makes such ab- 
sorption negligible. Mr. Burrell claimed that the new 
detector could test eight samples in the time needed to 
make one Hesse test. 

The sample having been taken by blowing and allowing 
the water to fai, the operative could cause the platinum 
to burn the gas while he was passing to another place. 
He could examine the instrument and take his record 
just before preparing to take another sample. However, 
J. Virgin contended that even under those operating con- 
ditions a mine would have to employ four firebosses where 
one is now engaged, if the requirement that examinations 
be made within three hours of the miners’ entering their 
working places was to be strictly maintained. 

Frank Haas, the consulting engineer of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., declared that he looked with much favor 
on the innovation. His company was using a method 
involving the taking of flasks into the mine and thus 
securing samples. The new method was far prompter 
and made it possible to ascertain present conditions rather 
than those existing some’few hours before. He believed 
the method of great value in determining the character 
of the air in the return airways as far as combustible 
gas was concerned. 

It was the custom of the Consolidation Coal Co. to 
estimate methane to 0.01 per cent., not because it was 
valuable to know how much combustible gas was present 
to such a degree of nicety, but because it was important 
to find whether the degree of methanization was increas- 


ing or decreasing. The company does not tolerate more 


than 0.25 per cent. of combustible gas in any of the 
return airways of its mines. 
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Someone made the statement that 14 per cent. of “gas” 
could be detected by the Wolf lamp. J. L. Ryan declared 
is was possible, but not practical. When there is over 


1 per cent. of gas present, the trained observer can guess 
the quantity within 14 per cent., but there are a great 


number of men who will be oblivious to the presence of 
gas in the lamp till 3 per cent. is reached. 

G. S. Brackett’s paper on “Day Labor in Bituminous 
Mines” followed, but failed to draw discussion because 
such a mass of figures can be analyzed and appreciated 
only in the privacy of the study. 


Mint DEPLETION AND DEPRECIATION ESTIMATES 


J. B. Hanford rose to vindicate the methods of his 
company, the Elkins Coal and Coke Co. He certainly 
could not allow his company to be associated in a group 
with those which kept such poor records of expense that 
the cost could not be determined within 25c. or 50c. per 
ton, as stated by I. C. White of many unnamed companies 
in his statement of the previous day. 

Punctilious though the record of the Elkins Coal and 
Coke Co. is, the depletion and depreciation is only 
figured annually and not monthly, as J. C. McKinley 
advocated. It is not well to run for a whole year and 
then repent at Jeisure when a report exhibiting all the 
cost entailed is for the first time presented. 

The discussion drifted naturally to the percentages 
allowable for depreciation. C. H. Tarleton declared that 
copper was by no means of such long life as was generally 
thought. For while it did not lose by friction or oxida- 
tion, its occasional contacts with coal, roof and_ floor 
caused short-circuits resulting in its depreciation and 
depletion in weight, and it soon hardened till it became 
too brittle for use. 

He considered it an open question whether light rail 
and all copper should be credited to equipment or 
charged direct to operative expense. Rail in wet places 
suffered rapid oxidation, and both C. H. Tarleton and 
J. B. Hanford urged that regarding rail as one of the 
direct operating charges prevented the foremen from 
wasteful requisitioning and lack of care of the material 
furnished. 

Mr. Hanford said there was a large loss from cutting 
rail to pieces and from bending. Much loss from erys- 
tallizing also results. Much rail that is giving excellent 
service in a wet place will prove utterly unfit when lifted 
and spiked onto other ties. It was also said that many 
of the rerolled rails prove to have a rapid deterioration. 
The ball of the rail falls, and the web turns down. It 
was urged that billet rails be kept separate from those 
rerolled, for they alone are suited to switch work. 

E. B. Day recalled the opinion delivered at a previous 
meeting that some cutting machines depreciated about 
25 per cent. in the first year, but less could be deducted 
for this cause in succeeding years. 

It was decided to hold the meeting next winter in 
Huntington, W. Va., and to invite the Kentucky Mining 
Institute to participate. At the closing of the morning’s 
business several visited the Consolidated Coal Co.’s labor- 
atory in the basement of the assembly building. 

The afternoon session comprised an address on “Welfare 
Engineering as Applied to Coal Mines” by W. F. Hyde, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., and “Needed Reforms in the Coal 
Mining Industry” by K. F. Schoew, a consulting engi- 
neer of Huntington, W. Va. 
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At the evening session, over which J. C. McKinley also 
presided, Governor H. D. Hatfield was the principal 
speaker. Judge W. S. Haymond, of Fairmont, made the 
opening speech. The Governor flayed the operators for 
attacks on his administration and defended himself 
against the charge of being disloyal to the coal industry 
of his state. At the conclusion of the speech the 
Governor, probably because he was Governor, received 
much applause. Those who heard the speech of Governor 
Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania before the National Safety 
Council in Philadelphia would naturally contrast that 
humanitarian appeal with the exasperating remarks of 
the West Virginia Governor. It would be better for 
Governor Hatfield and his state if he would seek to lead 
and not try to drive. J. C. McKinley, the president of 
the institute, closed with a paper which did him and the 
institute uch credit. 

cS 
Mine-Car JResistance 
By E. B. Witsox* 


It is customary for. engineers to reckon 20 Ib. per 
ton as the resistance offered to mine cars on a good 
track. My notes show that this is insufficient, as there 
are a number of items having a bearing on the subject. 

A. M. Wellington found that it required 5 1b. per 
ton to pull a loaded freight car and 7 lb. per ton to 
pull an empty freight car over a level railroad track 
at 10 mi. per hr. 

R. Van A. Norris made 980 tests some years ago, 
which gave a resistance of 26 Ib. per ton for 20 
loaded mine cars and 42 lb. per ton for 20 empty mine, 
cars of the same size over the same track, traveling +144 
mi. per hr. One reason for the wide difference between 
the two sets of experiments mentioned is found in the 
size of the car wheels. 

The freight cars had 32-in. diameter wheels, while 
the mine cars had 16-in. diameter wheels, thus making 
it possible for the former to ride over the inequalities 
in the roadbed with more ease than the latter. 

Mr. Norris’s experiments brought out another impor- 
tant matter not usually mentioned in haulage articles; 
namely, that it requires more power per ton to haul short 
trains of mine cars than longer ones. This is of added 
importance to those mines which have adopted the two- 
unit locomotive in order to pull heavier loads. 

One factor that probably reduces the ton resistance in 
longer trips is that the forward cars clean the track; 
and another is that the greater momentum of lohger 
trips aids in keeping the cars moving. 

Professor Baker made some experiments on clean and 
dirty tracks, the results of which briefly were as follows: 
On a perfectly clean track the resistance was 19 lb. per 
ton; on the same track with 14 in. of fine dust the re- 
sistance was 28 Ib. per ton; while with 14 in. of powdered 
stone the resistance was 40 Ib. per ton. This should 
comfort superintendents in the soft-coal mines who be- 
grudge spending money on road cleaning, because when 
they clean the haulage entries, they not only lessen the 
dangers from explosions, but decréase the cost of haulage. 

It is also a lesson for some anthracite superintendents, 
for fine anthracite is nearly equal to sand in offering re- 
sistance to traction effort. 





*Scranton, Penn. 
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SYNOPSIS—The labor problem is of leading im- 
portance, and many a plant at great expense solves 
every difficulty but this and fails to be efficient 
because it works perpetually at half-force. 





The most acute problems in the production of coal to- 
day are the scarcity of railroad cars and the lack of 
efficient labor. Fortunate indeed is he who is well sup- 
plied with both. 

As mining men we are not directly responsible for the 
lack of railroad equipment, and we are in no position to 
remedy our difficulties. Nor are we able to correct the 
labor shortage except by inducing men to come to our 
mines from the plants of our competitors. There are 
few among us who fail to look at that question from a 
personal or selfish standpoint and who would not wel- 
come an increase in their working forces, even though 
the men acquired were secured by someone’s loss. 

Scarcity of cars and labor, distributed equitably, im 
pose a loss on no one; the final results, measured by 
dollars and cents, are the same. He who has plenty of 
both during times like the present is the envied one 
among the brethren. 

Conscientious scruples are forgotten if by hook or crook 
the daily allotment of cars can be* increased; also if 
the superintendent, foreman or some boarding boss can 
get some of the other fellow’s men. In other words 
there is not even a gentlemen’s agreement that would be 
violated in thought or deed if we see an opportunity to 
take advantage of our fellow man’s shortcomings. 

Lazsor ProptemM GIVEN Minimum CoNSIDERATION 

During even ordinary periods of prosperity, with noth- 
ing extraordinary affecting the supply of available labor, 
the problem of a reasonable supply of this valuable com- 
modity is the hardest that many of us have to solve. In- 
consistent as the following may sound, it is the one 
problem given the least earnest, painstaking and intel- 
ligent thought. 

Expenditures for machinery and for mining, transport- 
ing and preparing the coal for market are freely made 
by the owners, but the securing of that labor necessary 
to get the most efficiency from the equipment is, if 
given any thought at all, delegated to the local offi- 
cials or left to the whims of chance or fate. We are 
prone to look upon it in much the same light as did the 
farmer who in answer to a friend’s expressions of sym- 
pathy after a season of poor crops said: “Well, I have 
no reason to complain. Thank God, none of my neigh- 
bors have any better crops than Tf have.” 

Most of us have no doubt seen operations planned, 
developed and equipped for a production which was never 
reached by more than half owing to the lack of sufficient 
men. The loss in interest on investment alone is consid- 
erable, to say nothing of the profits (when there are 
such) on the additional output that should have been 
secured, 





*A paper entitled “Some Suggestions and Ideas Based on 
Observation,” read Dec. 2 at Fairmont, W. Va., before the 


West Virginia Coal Mining Institute. 
+General superintendent, Davis Colliery Co., Elkins, W. Va. 
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The newcomer in an already operating field, where the 
conditions and regulations of work are not fixed by the 
operator at his pleasure, learns the rate of wages paid 
and the house rents and store prices charged and _ fol- 
lows scrupulously the practice of the district. He hopes 
when he is ready to mine that he will get an adequate 
supply of men; but he secures only those who are al- 
ways on the outlook for a new operation. He has no 
reason to expect that enough men will leave other mines 
to enable him to operate at a reasonable profit. 

As I said before, the labor-supply question is the one 
given the least earnest, painstaking and_ intelligent 
thought. We all know, some by hearsay and some by 
experience, that men may be secured by paying the trans-’ 
portation charges. I do not believe we now so frequently 
advance such charges in West Virginia as in the past. 
Under favorable conditions it works well. But as com- 
munities become more thickly settled, communication is 
much easier and more frequent, and if one alone indulges 
in the practice, his neighbors will benefit as much or 
more than he does. But with all its drawbacks the prae- 
tice of paying railroad fare to needed mine employees 
is even yet resorted to. 

SoctoLocicaL WorK WITHOUT THE SocIaL SENSE 

Of late years we see and hear a great deal of sociologi- 
cal movements and moral uplift, which take the form of 
first-aid teams and meets, amusement halls, moving-pic- 
ture shows, Y. M. C. A. movements, visiting nurses and 
domestic science teachers, more sanitary conditions about 
the camps, better houses, etc., all of which are good. 

It shows that we have awakened to the realization that 
we are dealing with and have under our control some- 
thing—a living and breathing being capable of think- 
ing and acting—which we indirectly acknowledge we are 
dependent upon and whose place in the fixed order of 
things is invaluable; that it is profitable to keep him 
with us, and the better satisfied he is while he is with 
us the more profitable he is. This sounds mercenary. 
It is. But in the natural order of things, the interests 
of the two are so closely allied that one cannot truly 
prosper without the other doing likewise. 

I do not mean to criticize adversely any of the welfare 
movements before mentioned, but I will venture the 
statement that they are more or less superficial, an@ un- 
less conducted with judgment and knowledge of human 
nature as it presents itself in those we desire to in- 
fluence, they are likely to be of little or no lasting bene- 
fit. As an example the following case occurs to me: 
Arrangements had been all but completed to install a 
visiting nurse and settlement worker in a certain mining 
town, but for some reason unknown to me it was aban- 
doned. 

Now these were a few of the actual conditions existent 
in that town: It was isolated. No passenger train serv- 
ice approached nearer than two~miles. There was no 
means of ingress or egress except by walking, not even 
@ wagon road. ‘The houses were all built on a hillside, 
and no garden patches were available. Moreover, there 
were no fences around the individual houses. Livestock 
of all descriptions roamed at will. No coalhouses were 























provided, and the coal was unloaded on the ground, both 
in summer and winter. This was the custom when the 
team had time to deliver coai; otherwise the tenant car- 
ried his own fuel. The surface closets had received no 
attention for years, and there were many other faults 
in that mining village which I have not mentioned. 

These conditions no doubt are extreme, but they are 
cited only as examples to show how mistaken we can 
sometimes be 1m our misguided efforts to uplift. I might 
add tnat I happen to know that the project of uplift 
was not abandoned because the conditions in the village 
were so unfavorable. 

S1ouLD MINERS SECURE Homes or THEIR Own ? 

The weight of opinion seems to be against the miner 
owning his own home, but a casual investigation of con- 
ditions where such purchases have been made to some 
extent should furnish sufficient proof that within cer- 
tain limits and under certain conditions the miner’s own- 
ership of a house and lot is beneficial to both miner and 
operator. It cannot always be advantageously arranged 
on account of unfavorable natural conditions, the un- 
certain or certain short life of the mine and other dif- 
ficulties that could be mentioned, but cases are numerous 
where it could be applied, and on the whole I am in- 
clined to favor it. Any man, though there are sufficient 
exceptions to prove the rule, who is ambitious enough 
to want to own his home will make a better citizen and 
workman. He is likely to be steadier, more conservative, 
reasonable and amenable to discipline. 

And then the question arises as to the desirability of 
the company store as I prefer to name it. I do not like 
to hear it called the “commissary.” That term is ap- 
propriate when applied to the store rooms of construc- 
tion camps of railroads and reasonable enough when ap- 
plied to the stores installed to take care of workmen 
engaged on some temporary job, but the use of the word 
in a mine village reflects on the stability of the industry. 

The treatment, in every sense of the word, accorded 
the miner and his family in their dealings with the store 
can have as much or more influence upon the miner for 
good or evil than his relation with the supetintendent 
or foreman. This fact is too often overlooked. In many 
cases the responsible head of the mercantile department 
reports to someone higher up who is not in touch with 
actual everyday conditions around the mines. Thus in 
his effort to show his part of the business to the best 
advantage he creates friction and discord for the local 
managers and superintendents. I have known more dis- 
satisfaction to be caused by a real or fancied wrong at 
he hands of some unthinking clerk than the foreman 
would cause in months. 

Fortunate indeed are those who are never troubled 
with labor shortage. The others may take a lesson from 
their more favored neighbors. There are numbers of 
mining communities that are able to command a steady 
supply of labor. Study them, learn from them and profit 
from the mistakes of him who is satisfied to stay in 
the same old rut. 

There is a fixed amount of labor, and he who gets 
more than his quota will be the one who will reap the 
biggest harvest. I have not intended to introduce sen- 
timent, humanitarianism or paternalism into this dis- 
cussion, for to me this care of the miner’s interest appears 
to be a simple business proposition. 
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The Conveyor as a Shaft Hoist 


The ordinary shaft hoist has certain inherent objec- 
tions, such as weight and inertia of intermittently mov- 
ing, imperfectly balanced parts and loss of time through 
the reverse motion. These obvious disadvantages increase 
with the depth. They may be largely overcome by a 
hoist on the belt-conveyor principle, and although the 
latter introduces many new difficulties of its own, it is 
interesting to see how far these can be overcome and 
whether there is an economic field, at least a limited 
one, for the continuous elevaton in vertical shafts. 

Attempts in this direction have been made in Germany, 
for example, with some success in shallow mines. The 
various systems are discussed in a noteworthy article in 
“Gliickauf,” by Dipl.-Ing. F. Wintermeyer, of Berlin. 

Two of the oldest German installations are at the 
Emma mine of the Consol. Suderssche Lignite Co., Helm- 

















FIGS. 1 AND 2. TWO ARRANGEMENTS OF BUCKET 
; ELEVATORS AS SHAFT HOISTS 


stedt, and the Karoline mine of the Germania Co., at 
Gorma, near Rositz. These were made by the Machin- 
enfabrik Buckau and the hoisting depths are 170 and 
128 ft. respectively. 

Fig. 1 is a diagram showing the principle of these 
hoists, without entering into details. The one at the 
Karoline mine is driven by a 25-hp. motor and with a 
chain speed of 2 ft. per sec. the delivery is 70 tons per 
hour. 

An improved type of elevator has pivoted or swinging 
buckets, as shown in Fig. 2. Here one of the filling 
hoppers is marked a. At the Johanne Henriette lig- 
nite mine, near Unseberg, is a swinging-bucket hoist 
made by the Buckau works for a depth of 262 ft. Shaft 
guides are provided for the chain. Two men suttice 
to attend to the hoisting. 

A design of continuous hoist intended to be applicable 
to greater depths is David Davy’s English system, dating 
from 1901. It was proposed to lift cars as usual on 
cages, which were to be hooked to a constantly moving 
chain and removed from it at the landing. Intermediate 
sheaves are provided to relieve the weight on the upper 
one. The system of Cséti v. Verbdé differs from Davy’s 
in discarding the use of car cages and hooking the car 
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bodies to the chain as buckets. At the top of the shafts 
these are dumped without detaching. 

Schwidthal has devised a system of motor-driven in- 
termediate sheaves. Unlike Davy’s method, they are used 
primarily with fixed buckets. 

Some work diagrams for different hoisting systems 
will show the power consumption at different points of 
the operation. Fig. 3 is for a rope hoist with drum 
and tail rope. Fig. 4 corresponds to a hoist with driv- 
ing sheave and tail rope. Fig. 5 is for one with drum 

















FIG. 3. DIAGRAM OF POWER CONSUMPTION OF A 


CONTINUOUS SHAFT HOIST 


but without tail rope. Fig. 6 is a diagram for a con- 
tinuous hoist, that shows not only a greater uniformity 
but a saving in power. 

In conclusion it appears that the use of continuous 
hoists for shallow mines has reached a practical stage 
while for deep shafts they are more experimental. 
Pages from a Miner’s Notebook; 

the ““White Collar’ Job 


It may be pride; it may be only the practical demon- 
stration of the laws of evolution, of advancing the child 
to a position in life superior to that of the parent; but 
whatever it is, there is something pathetic to me in the 
boast of many an old miner who undoubtedly entered the 
mines at the age his son is now in the last grades of the 
camp school that “my boy shall never go into the mines.” 

Yet it is only natural. The father has known nothing 
‘but hard, back-breaking toil since his early boyhood, and 
even though pathetic it is a supreme example of parent 
love, a manifestation of fatherly care and pride, this 
desire of the men of the mines that their sons shall have 
“white collar” jobs. 

Still, it is a mistake. There must be miners, and how 
better, as a class, could miners be improved than by 
the adaptable, common-school educated American boy 
following in the trade of his Scotch or English father, 
learning from this best of workmen the workmanship 
of the mines and adding to this lesson the natural desire 
of the American boy to improve on old methods. 

The eldest son of an old Welshman arrived in camp 
last night to “visit? his parents. He is something in 
the city—physician, lawyer or stenographer—what, no- 
body seems to exactly know. Whatever it is, he has not 
made such a mark as to have his fame on every tongue. 

His parents were overjoyed to see him, yet his in- 
difference was apparent to all but those same parents. 
They proudly walked with him up and down the main 
street of the camp; to the store for their weekly paper, 
where the son stood about awkwardly, self-conscious under 
the scrutiny directed to his flashy clothes. 

They sat on their front porch until a late hour, yet 
there was no sympathetic talk between them. The mother 
asked questions which were answered perfunctorily. A 
younger sister played upon the piano, the only luxury 
the old folks possessed except the son, but her music 
elicited no complimentary response from the guest. The 
evening was a trying one for all concerned. 
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He left for the city this morning after his father had 
drawn heavily on the scanty savings laid by at the 
company store, and the old mother, with a puzzled look 
in her eyes, confided to my wife that there was “some- 
what of a difference in her John.” 

And what a world of pathos there was in that “somewhat 
of a difference in John”! John would have made a good 
miner. His earnings, while he remained single, would 
have added much of comfort to the old age of those 
self-sacrificing parents; yet that fatherly pride and the 
carrying out of the boast that “my boy shall never go into 
the mines” had made him a mediocre physician, or 
lawyer, or stenographer, or whatever he was; had given 
him a “white collar” job while his old father supplied the 
cash to keep the white collar laundered. 


Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


In its broadest sense the safety movement so prevalent 
at the present time, and which has for its avowed object 
the preservation of human life and limb, should also in- 
clude the preservation of health as well. Conditions that 
foster or aid the propagation of germs or the spread 
of contagion should be treated as carefully and as thor- 
oughly as should a dangerous piece of machinery or a 
section of loose roof. 

When many mining companies some time ago discarded 
the water barrel and dipper for the bubbling drinking 
fountain in shops, power plants and tipples and even un- 

















FOUNTAIN WITHOUT BOWL IN OPERATION 


derground, a long step was made in the right direction. 
Investigation by the Federal heaith authorities has shown 
that one person out of every 47 has unmistakable signs 
of contagion. Any public drinking device that permits a 
person’s lips to touch a metallic surface is not sanitary. 

As a further sanitary improvement the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co. has placed upon the market its J-M Sanitor 
fountain head. As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, this consists of an annular nozzle from which 
eight small convergent streams of water are emitted. These 
meet in midair and form one vertical drinking stream. 
It is impossible for a person using one of these fountains 
to touch or otherwise defile with his lips any of the metal 
parts, except by premeditated and malicious intention. 
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By Guy E. Greert 





SYNOPSIS—A properly designed panel system 
provides a large tonnage from a small working 
area, largely prevents squeezes and localizes them 
if they occur and provides an ideal ventilating 
system. 





This paper is based on a projected system of panel 
working, the tract of coal consisting of 991 acres, pre- 
sumed for convenience to lie in Braxton County, West 
Virginia. The projected work is presented mainly for 
the purpose of inviting discussion on the merits of the 
panel system as applied to the Pittsburgh seam of coal. 

On paper this system, with the rooms advancing and 
the pillars retreating, has almost everything in its favor, 
as opposed to the hit-or-miss principle of driving rooms 
and entries. The advantages may be briefly summarized 
as follows: Better control of the ventilation can be 
secured, and from the fact that each panel is practically 
surrounded by airways, the ventilation can be altered to 
suit almost any possible condition; the gases and powder 
smoke from each panel are carried directly into the return 
airway and are not circulated through other parts of the 
mine; fires or explosions are more likely to be confined 
to the panel in which they occur; squeezes are in a great 
measure eliminated, and if they do occur, they are more 
easily handled because they are confined to one panel; 
the output of coal may be better regulated, and the work 
concentrated so that the organization is more efficient. 

Inasmuch as the method of operation discussed implies 
working the ribs as soon as the rooms are driven to their 
limit, it follows that cleaner coal will be obtained; also, 
since the roof is not permitted to stand for a great length 
of time, the expense of timbering is reduced. 


Onty OnE Roor Break NEEDED IN Eacn PANEL 


The advantage of the panel system is most apparent in 
the extraction of the coal. Each panel, as shown in the 
drawing, has 6 butt headings. The method of working 
specifies that the upper 10 rooms on No. 1 butt (see 
panel A) are to be worked first. When these are driven 
up, pillar work is ready to be started. At the same time 
the lower 10 rooms on No. 1 butt and the upper 10 
on No. 2 butt are started. When the break line, gradual- 
lv retreating, reaches the entry, the lower rooms on No. 1 
butt and the upper rooms on No, 2 butt are ready to fall 
into line. The advantage of this plan of working lies 
in the fact that only one initial break of the sandstone 
need be made for each panel. It is this initial break that 
is often the dangerous and expensive feature of drawing 
ribs. 

If the break does not occur within a reasonable time, 
the extra pressure on the: diminishing ribs will crush the 
coal, the roof will become treacherous and the bottom 
will be likely to heave. This. danger period is met once 
and for all in each panel after the break line is started. 
If a squeeze should result, all room work may be sus- 





*Paper entitled “Projecting a Mine on the Panel System,” 
read before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, at Fair- 
mont, W. Va., on Wednesday, Dec. 8, in the Watson Building. 
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pended, the squeeze may be localized and the proper 
measures taken to rectify the conditions, whereas in that 
system where all the rooms are driven up before any 
pillar work is started, a squeeze is far more difficult to 
control and cannot be prevented from spreading. 

In a room-and-pillar system where a haphazard method 
of driving entries and rooms is, followed, the men are 
scattered widely over the mine. This complicates the 
haulage problem and reduces the number of wagons which 
a driver or motorman can handle. Adequate supervision 
is also rendered difficult and expensive, and the tendency 
will be to slight this important part of the organization. 
This will inevitably result in waste of material, ineffi- 
ciency of day labor and a small output for each miner. 
It is also a most prolific source of accidents and would 
be likely to promote dissatisfaction among the men. 


Estimates 500 Tons anp 40 Rooms To A PANEL 


In the panel system, however, the work may be con- 
centrated, so that a large output may be secured from a 
relatively small part of the mine. After the first 20 
rooms have been driven up and the break line is well 
started, 40 working places will be available in one panel. 
Assuming two men to a working place, if each mines four 
wagons of two tons each per day, an output of 640 tons 
may be secured from one panel. 

Allowing for contingencies of all sorts, it will be safe 
to assume an output under normal working conditions 
of 500 tons per day for each panel. Thus the daily out- 
put of the mine may be made 1,500 tons by working three 
panels. In the meantime of course the entry driving is 
being carried ahead, so that the output will probably be 
more. 

Practically the only disadvantage of the panel system 
is the fact that since entry driving may be slow some time 
must elapse after the opening of a mine before a large 
output may be obtained. This is a disadvantage that 
often prevents this system from being used. It is always 
desirable when starting a new mine to show a large out- 
put as early as possible. This has been provided for in 
the projected workings shown in the illustration. Sections 
1 and 2 are purposely left free for “hogging” in order 
to secure quick development. These sections are near 
the opening and may be worked soon after the main 
entries are started. 

From all the evidence obtainable the dip of the Pitts- 
burgh seam in the section under consideration is slight 
and openings to the outcrop are easily made. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR WORKING THE CoAL AREA 


The main entries are to be six in number and driven 
on the butt. Entry A and the main right entries are to 
be four in number until panel C is reached. All the 
other headings should be on the two-entry system. 

Ventilation is to be by exhaust, making intakes of all 
haulageways. In all cases half the entries are to be taken 
as intakes and half as returns. The returns are to be on 
the outside where there are more than two entries. Each 
panel is to have one split of air. A suggestion as to 
the ventilation is shown in the plan in panel C. 
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All entries are to be driven on 60-ft. centers, with 
10-ft. passageways and 50-ft. ribs. All rooms are to be 
spaced on 60-ft. centers, to be 20 ft. wide and to have 
40-ft. pillars, but this rule is not of force for working 
cut boundaries of irregular sections. 

In section 1, which is for quick development, the 
rooms and entries are to be standard, except that the 
former may be turned to follow the boundary lines after 
the butts are driven up. In order to secure a quick out- 
put each butt heading is to have a separate break line 
in drawing the ribs. That break line is to be started 
on the last room (the one nearest the outcrop), and the 
retreat is to be made toward the cross-entries. 


In section 2, which is also designed to aid in quick 


development, standard rooms and entries are to be driven. 
Each butt heading is to have a separate break line, as in 
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Panel A is to be worked on the advance. Standard 
rooms are to be driven and a break line started upon the 
completion of the last room in No. 1 butt, as shown in 
the drawing. Panels B, C and D are to be worked on 
the advance as panel A, while panel E is to be worked 
on the retreat. Standard rooms are to be driven and a 
break line started upon the completion of the last room 
in No. 7 butt. All barrier pillars are to be withdrawn. 
Panels F and G are to be worked on the retreat just 
All barriers are to be withdrawn after the 


(> 


as panel FE. 
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A PANEL SYSTEM FOR PROVIDING A LARGE TONNAGE FROM A SMALL AREA 


section 1, Entry barrier pillars are to be withdrawn _after 
working out the last ribs of the section. 

In section 3, standard rooms and entries are to be 
driven, the former being opened from both the entry and 
aircourse, 

In section 4, standard rooms are to be driven from G, 
No. 7 aircourse, and from the butt heading, which is 
driven south from G, as shown in the drawing. 

Section 5 is to be worked in connection with the re- 
moval-of the main-right-entry barrier pillars. Standard 
rooms are to be driven from the main-right haulage. 

Section 6 is to be worked on the retreat after panel 

» is worked out. Standard rooms are to be driven and 
the break line started after the completion of the last 
room of No. 3 butt. 


ribs are extracted in section 4. Panel IL will be worked 
on the retreat. Standard rooms will be driven and a 
break line started upon completion of the last room in 
No. 5 butt. If necessary or desirable for quick develop- 
ment, entries may be driven along the outcrop on the 
north side of this panel. Barrier pillars are to be re- 
tained. 

Panel I is to be worked on the retreat, as panel I. 
All barrier pillars are to be withdyawn, including those 
between panels If and I and the entry barriers of panel 
Il. 
All the remaining barrier pillars are to be withdrawn 
after all panels and sections are completed, taking in 
succession the main right,-D, C, B and A and main en- 
tries on the retreat. ' 
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Haulage 


By J. F. K. Browx* 





SY NOPSIS—A system of rope haulage is here de- 
scribed that is continuous, handles about 600 tons 
per day and may be easily advanced as the work- 
ings progress. 





The expression “face haulage” would indicate a means 
of disposing of the coal output from the working face by 
a haulage system so flexible as to be capable of rapid ex- 
tensions. The system described hereafter as conforming 
to these particulars and which has been used as a means 
of transportation at the face for many years has the fol- 
lowing special points of interest: 

(1) The tonnage handled is large, 600 tons per day. 
(2) The system is of the endless-rope type, the empty 
cars entering the section at one end and the full ones 
leaving at the other. (3) Cars can be taken off at any 
point along the rope, and full ones attached. (4) This 
system has been used in both room-and-pillar and long- 
wall mining. (5) The haulage can be operated around 
corners of a right angle and less at a radius of 3 ft. 
(6) The cars will leave the rope automatically at any 
point selected. 

As originally developed the system was designed for 
pillar-and-room working and was only afterward adapted 
Ln» alfa 9 
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FIG. 1. GENERAL LAYOUT OF THE HAULAGE SYSTEM 


to longwall. The first factor to be noted is that this sys- 
tem, like the operation of coal cutters, has to have the 
operating section laid out to suit the haulage, and no 
success need be anticipated if the attempt should be made 
to transplant this haulage method into just any section, 
anyhow. Fig. 1 shows a typical section and the one in 
which the system was partly developed. The great regu- 
larity and evidences of design in the laying out and work- 
ing of rooms and pillars are the principal points of inter- 
est. To lay out and keep up to the mark in operating 
such a working section should be neither an effort nor an 
extra cost to the engineering staff of any coal mine. 


It Paiw To Puan CanEFULLY 


From experience in the particular mine described it 
was found that it paid well to have and to maintain this 
regularity. There was the direct benefit in cheaper haul- 
age, ventilation was much simpler, break was more regu- 
lar and dependable in working back the roof, the same 
roads in working back could be used again as haulage 
roads, turns, points and crossings were all standardized 





*247 Esplanade, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 





and rail lengths were always maintained the same, thus 
making less cost in the blacksmith shop. 

Rooms were maintained at a width of 12 ft. and°pillars 
60x40 ft., the position of the room being laid off by meas- 
urement, and the alignment kept by roof lines. Every 
third road was held as a haulage road, hence the distance 
which the miner had to tram his coal never exceeded 140 
ft., and as all the roads went through together and in 
line, there was never any delay in adding to the rope and 
transferring the haul to the new road. This change was 
usually accomplished during the night, a spare set of 
wheels being kept at hand and built in, in readiness for 
the removal. 

From the illustration it will be seen that the various 
roads are referred to as the empty intake, the face road, 
the full outtake and the full road; the full outtake and 
the face road are the ones on which coal is attached to 
the rope. The haulage is a side-rope system with the rope 
on the side of the cars farthest away from the working 
places, while the turns are always to the right in the di- 
rection that the rope is running. It is only on a turn of 
this type that the rope can remain constantly attached 
to the car, as at any turn in the opposite direction the 
car has to leave the rope itself and be reattached by hand 
at some point round the corner.. In Fig. 1, such a turn 
is shown at B and is known as a cross-over turn. Cro:s- 
over turns are to be avoided, if possible, since they require 
an attendant. 

LocaTING THE Turn OvtTs 

In operation the rope with its cemplement of cars at- 
tached at regular intervals enters the section at A, Fig. 1, 
and travels round the cross-over turn at B and round the 
turn at F. From this point right across the section in 
every second or third road “turn outs” are laid, that is, 
points and crossings whose directions of approach to the 
main tracks are the same as is the direction of the cars on 
the main road. Sometimes these “turn outs” are connected 
with “back lyes,” parallel roads to the main track, which 
are used as sidings for storage of pit wagons. 

At first it was left to the miners themselves to tram 
their cars to the road and attach them to the rope, taking 
off an equivalent number of empties. Through time, 
however, it was found that this sometimes led to unequal 
distribution of the cars available and that the men at the 
beginning of the section managed to get their day’s work 
finished much in advance of the men at the outward end. 

As a result six boys were taken on, known as “drawers,” 
whose duty it was to see that a proper distribution of cars 
was made at each turn out and to see that the last man 
in the section was fairly treated in the matter of getting 
pit wagons for his coal. These six lads did all the taking 
off and hanging on of the cars, and it was after their com- 
mencing work that the storage tracks were built in order 
to allow provision of enough cars to keep the men going 
while the drawers were at the other end of the section. 
At EF, Fig. 1, the rope turned into the full road and so 
ran without further attention te a point where the cars 
automatically left the rope and ran to a collection point 
for an outside haulage. Four face haulages of this type 

landed their loads at this one point. 
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The cars are regularly spaced when being attached to 
the rope at an average distance indicated by a hammer 
bell. Too close spacing results in wrecks wherever there 
is a hollow in the road. This is because the tightness of 
the rope causes it to lift out of the holder, thus leaving 
the car on the road for the next oncoming one to strike, 
and perhaps butt off the track. Spacing too far apart has 
_ the same effect, except that the accident then results in 
the weight of the rope upending the empty car; but a long 
length of empty rope can be run around the section 
provided several cars are dispatched together and not a 
single one at a time. The better plan when the supply of 
empty cars for the rope gets slack is to insist on regularly 
stopping the haulage until the cars needed are available. 


ATTACHING Car 


The rope is attached to the car by the jigger and 
holder shown in the drawing, and the height from the 
floor to the rope when in the jigger is 21 in. As the 
jigger is free to turn in the holder, there is some lateral 
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SECTION AA ROPE JIGGER AND JIGGER HOLDER 
DETAILS OF ENDLESS ROPE HAULAGE 


FIG. 2. SOME DETAILS OF THE HAULAGE SYSTEM 


play between the rope and the box, and this causes a 
greater grip to be exerted automatically between the rope 
and jigger at places where it would be most needed, such 
as a pull uphill. Detaching is attained by suddenly lower- 
ing the rail level a few feet in front of a pulley to which 
the rope is at the same time being raised. 

Usually the cars are being drawn up to this point, and 
the mouth of the jigger is ahead of the car box, but at 
the point where the level changes the cars run forward, 
bringing the jigger square and into a position at which the 
rope is more easily detached. It can then lift itself clear. 
In some cases where the jigger has become worn and 
sticks to the rope, it is simply lifted clear of the holder 
entirely and, running with the rope, comes against a 
heavy wooden cleat, in this way being knocked off the 
rope before the latter goes round the pulley. In detach- 
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ing the cars in the workings all that is necessary is simply 
to ‘lift the rope out of the jigger and quickly ‘drop it to 
the side. 

The passing of the cars round the acute turns is man- 
aged by the aid of the corner plates and the turn wheel, 
as illustrated. The jigger runs on the rim of the wheel 
and drags the car round in the channels; these narrow up 
at the end so as to guide the wheels onto the rails. Care 
has to be taken that the wheel is properly set and the cor- 
rect height’ above the rail level maintained. The wheel 
should run parallel with both tracks, and the take-off of 
the rope should be easy. The haulage tracks require to 
be well laid to the roof lines, and of course to proper gage ; 
while at the turns, the turn plates and rails should be 
well stayed. 

The following particulars of a typical installation will 
be interesting: 


Number of miners in section er eT ee . .98 
Number of tons per man........ i ew eRe ort: 6 
Number of men per place......... eer ernie 2 
Care BOF GRY «6.66.65 655 600s bg ee Gl Niastora aoe iavaac et meet tne acne 860 
ORB TOE MODY 5 s6sic66 08 oe as ; SAD PSR rn 

WOMEOE OP ICAR «6655 6 ose eneas SANUS esses edn tare acer 14 to 13 ewt. 
TAG OF GOP... .s<a0. : eats po ek ser oe te ea an nen 44 cwt. 
PPE EE a pe es nee ae Sore ee eee amg nea ee eran crs ee rt ANA 4x2x3 ft. 
Rails handled in 12-ft. Bai a one ice A weight 24 ib. per yd 
USES ES | a Re alah SRA, sel eeu IPN, Mae eRe ee PRE «os Sein 
Rope, plow-steel. ; . weight 3 Ib. per ft. and 2} i in. in circumference 
“CTS TESST GES |RSS a nese eA eed me ebiirdiN Sy Ys Otel we oe 2 72 in. 
SR. Ga ee en ey eee A Rees: Good, sandstone 


Nature of section, flat, little water, good roof and floor, coal easily mined, roof 
weight helping considerably. 
Grade, practically horizontal, about 3%. 


Wages 

Labor in Section per. Day 
Deniuty, ab Os, 40PONO-POIN TINO, 262s cs oc cal nso eve anid $1.00 
H aulage man, at $2.. 50.. 2.50 
Six drawers, at $1.75........ 10.50 
Two roadmen, at $2, for one- -half time... 2.00 
One boy, at $1.50........... ; “er 1.50 
One night roadman, at $2.............. ; 2.00 
Shifting and haulage cost, about $210 a month, perday....... ...... 3.50 

jc) eee eae $23.00 


Of these only part time of the roadmen and very little 
(about one-third) of the deputy’s time are charged 
against the haulage, which gives a cost on the tonnage 
named of 3.83c. per ton. The distance traveled is 2.08 
mi., which works out at a rate of 1.84¢c. per ton mile, 
which for a face haulage compares most favorably with 
the largest and most permanent of endless-rope haulages. 


ROLLS IN THE FLoor ARE SERIOUS OBSTACLES 


This system has its drawbacks of course, and the main 
one is on account of rolls in the floor. There is no diffi- 
culty in this provided the rolls encountered are long and 
not so sharp as to cause abrupt changes in the relative 
height from the floor to the rope, but should this occur, 
the rope does not get the chance to adjust itself to the 
ups and downs of the strata. As a general rule the more 
coal it is desired to handle the flatter the seam must be 
since the cars must be run closer. 

A haulage system of this type with only a small ton- 
nage depending on it can be manipulated over an undulat- 
ing floor, since the cars in this case can be kept far apart. 
Too heavy a grade is also detrimental to smooth working, 
and about 8 per cent. represents the limit. With a higher 
grade than this trouble develops at the turn wheel, where 
the direction changes from the level to the down grade. 
Every time a car comes round the wheel, it suddenly runs 
forward with a vicious jerk and more often than not 
throws itself off the road and rope as well. 

This haulage, however, possesses many worthy advan- 
tages and, provided it is applied under suitable condi- 
tions, is an economical and handy method of transpor- 
tation. 
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SYNOPSIS—The mine official should view the 
coal sales from the viewpoint of the consumer, and 
he would then be more careful in supplying well- 
prepared coal of a size such as the consumer desires 
and tight, clean and easily unloaded cars delivered 
regularly as ordered. 





There is a necessity for a new note to be sounded by 
mine officials if they would be successful. They should 
realize that in strictness they are not working in the 
employ of the company which has engaged them, but 
ultimately for the consumer who in the end pays all 
bills. His money keeps the industry going, and when 
the customers cease coming, the mine usually stops run- 
ning. 

Business stays only when care is taken of it. Give it 
more assiduous attention than the other fellow, and the 
result will be that all will have “quality coal” to sell 
and the consumer “quality coal” to burn and not bone, 
slate and other impurities. The customer will then have 
fewer clinkers, fewer ashes, cleaner grate bars and more 
efficiency. 

The quality of the coal should be regular‘and therefore 
dependable, and the service rendered the consumer should 
be the best. The slow, inactive, indecisive and uncon- 
cerned mine official who has no thought of anything but 
quantity and cost and who entirely ignores the customer’s 
requirements must sooner or later drop from the ranks 
of the leaders. For the customer’s rights should always 
predominate. He knows what coal and service suit him 
best, and his rights to these preferences should not be 
abridged by the mine officials. 

Every mine official who can arrange affairs at the mine 
so as to give the customer the service, quality and quantity 
he wants makes his company a reliable concern, and the 
consumer begins to bank on the shipper’s service. This 
means more orders, more profits and better standing for 
the mine official. 

ASCERTAIN ConsuMER’S UNLOADING FACILITIES 

If possible, get the consumer to give you an idea of his 
unloading facilities, so that when he orders his car of coal 
vou may know that his bin or siding will accommodate 
the equipment in which the coal is forwarded. In small 
plants and factories and in cities where storage is a factor, 
the length and height of the cars are important items 
to consider. It is necessary also to ascertain under what 
conditions the coal is used, the kind of place in which 
it is unloaded and what facilities are available. It is 
not well to send a 50-ft. car if the consumer’s siding is 
only 40 ft. long, or a hopper car if the warehouse is 
suited only to a gondola. 

If the consumer wants a car every alternate day, don’t 
send him two cars and then skip three days and send 





*Paper entitled “The Relation of the Mine Officers to the 
Consumer,” read Dec. 8 at the meeting of the West Virginia 
Coal Mining Institute at Fairmont, W. Va. 

Superintendent, West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., Locust 
Grove mines, Colliers, W. Va. 
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him another. He might have to pay demurrage. The 
orders to the tipple-loading crew should be made flexible 
cnough so that these men could select the coal for different 
customers in a manner that would suit their purpose. 

For example, screened coal for use under a boiler need 
not be as large as coal going over the same screen to be 
used for domestic trade, where it is mostly used in stores. 
After the tipple foreman has had much experience, he 
can detect a trip coming from the mines which has been 
cug by pick and can distinguish pillar coal from that 
which is mined and loaded after being cut by machine. 

Mine officials should not argue with a customer. Adjust 
his grievance to his satisfaction, and if his business is 
unprofitable to you, tell him so frankly. An argument 
with a customer which led to a dispute over a matter of 
adjustment amounting to only $1 lost a coal company a 
profitable contract which it had enjoyed for several years 
and which was procured by mail-letter solicitation. 

The coal should be primarily prepared at the coal 
faces and this preparation should continue until the fuel 
is screened and loaded. It is necessary to impress on 
those making the final inspection that the permanency 
of their jobs depends on the elimination of impurities. 

Cars should be thoroughly cleaned and the holes rough- 
ly mended, so that shipments will reach the customer 
safely. 


CareLess Car Reparrinc HinDERs UNLOADING 
The repair used must be such that it will not in- 
convenience the customer in unloading the equipment. 
Heavy planks and pit rails should not be used to support 
crop-bottom doors, as a weight of 25 or 30 tons of coal 
on these planks makes them too tight to remove. If 


-no planks are put in, no one need get under the cars to 


epen the doors and no accident occurs from this cause. 
At the tipple a supply of quick-repair links, open links 
and a few bolts should be kept. Don’t attach an engine 
to tighten hopper bottoms; perhaps the consumer has no 
such equipment to unfasten them. 

An instance can be cited where a car had been used for 
hauling pig iron. Some of the iron froze to the floor, 
and when the ear dropper loaded the car, he did not 
remove the iron because it was frozen fast. But the 
warm coal from the mine thawed the pig iron so that it 
became loose, and when the customer unloaded what he 
thought was merchantable coal, the pig iron with the coal 
fell into a crusher, and rolls costing over $200 were 
broken and the operation of the plant was delayed for 
several days because it was impossible to supply the 
stokers with the coal of the right size. 

See that cars are properly routed so as to avoid expense, 
delay and disappointment in delivery to the wrong siding. 
If you do not have the equipment the consumer wants, 
advise him; don’t send him a hopper if he wants a 
gondola unless he gives his consent. 

Give the customer a correct billing of weights. If 
estimates must be made, try to get as close to the truth 
as possible, as overestimates will recoil. The figure you 
enter as the weight should be based on the average of 
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several cars of the same class loaded with the same size 
of coal. 

If the customer inquires about a car or shipment, be 
courteous. Give him all the information available and 
don’t say, “Shipment went forward as ordered, and it 
is now up to the railroad to make delivery.” Speak 
kindly; a little interest in the consumer’s needs costs but 
little. 

The high-powdered, high-priced salesman with a glib 
tongue may secure the first order, but the continuance 
of the business is in the hands of the mine officials. The 
very lifeblood of the mine depends on the grace of the 
customers, and a paying plant covers a multitude of sins. 


& 


Photographing an Explosion 
By Joun PELLIGRINO* 


The accompanying photographs show an_ explosion 
which occurred on Nov. 15, 1915, at mine No. 7 of the 
McCormick Coal Co. (operated by the Sheridan Coal 
Co.), about 1144 mi. southeast of Arma, Crawford County, 
Wan. 

This mine is 224 ft. deep and struck coal in January, 
1915. The coal bed worked is about 3 ft. thick. The 








FIG. 1. THE MINE EXPLOSION 


main entries run east and west and are now about 1,000 
ft. long. The third set of entries are turned on the east 
side of the mine. Operation is on the room-and-pillar sys- 
tem, ang about 150 men are employed. The coal is 
hauled to the bottom by mules and is raised on self- 


*State mine inspector, Pittsburg, Kan. 
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dumping cages by a steam hoist. The mine produces 500 
tons of coal per 8-hr. day. 

Some marsh gas is found every morning by the fire- 
boss, whose duty it is to examine carefully every working 
place with a safety lamp and to dilute and render harm- 
less such gas as is found. 

I was notified on Nov. 15 that an explosion had oc- 
curred the day before at the mine which did not damage 
it very much as it was operated on that day. On Novy. 13, 
however, the barometer was falling low, and as weather 
conditions were favorable for an explosion, I decided that 
I would try to take a real photo of a mine explosion if one 
should occur that day. Immediately on arriving at the 
mine I prepared my kodak at a suitable place on a dirt 
dump about 75 ft. from the mouth of the shaft. 

Owing to the dangerous conditions existing in_ this 
mine the Sheridan Coal Co. has installed a Schietzel 
electric shotfiring device. This explodes the shots at 
a time when all the men are out of the mine; conse- 
quently nobody's life is endangered while firing shots. 

The miners prepare and tamp their shots and attach 
them to the electric wires, which are in each working 
place. About a half hour after quitting time, when all 
the men are checked out of the mine, the electrician in. 
charge of the shotfirer explodes the shots by firing one 
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FIG. 2, TWO MINUTES AFTER EXPLOSION 


entry ata time. There are therefore from 30 to 65 shots 
to be fired simultaneously in each entry. 

On account of it being payday the mine only worked 
until 12 o’clock and the electrician commenced firing 
about 12:35 o’clock. He fired six entries without any 
trouble, but as soon as he threw the switch for the seventh 














FIG. 3. THE TIPPLE UNOBSCURED BY SMOKE 








FIG. 4. FANHOUSE WRECKED BY AN EXPLOSION 
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entry the explosion occurred. I could hear a rumbling 
noise and a sound like a cannon going off. At the same 
time fire and smoke belched out of the mine, chunks of 
coal, timbers and boards commenced flying, while the 
dense smoke that enveloped the tipple and the noise of 
the timbers and boards cracking made it appear to me 
as if the tipple was falling over. 

There was one cage hanging in the circles at the time 
the explosion occurred, but the force threw it out and 
wedged it tight above the circles. The smoke and fire 
went up in the air for about 500 ft., and it looked like 
a burning oil well. The smoke hung around the mine 
for about an hour after the explosion. 

Fig. 1 shows the explosion at the moment it appeared 


on the surface. Fig. 2 was taken about two minutes after 
the explosion. Fig. 3 was taken on Nov. 23 from the 
spot where I snapped the explosion on Nov. 13. Fig. 4 


23 and shows how the roof of the 
another explosion occurring 


was taken on Noy. 
fanhouse was blown off by 
at this mine on Noy. 22. 


os 


Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


Today we were honored by a visit from a man of whom 
none of us had ever heard. He introduced himself as a 
large stockholder of our company and informed us that 
the object of his visit was to see how the company was 
carrying out its moral obligations. He said that he was 
not personally acquainted with any of our directors, and 
that he had inherited his interest in our company. 

He said that his block of stock was not large enough 
to give him voice in the company’s management, no mat- 
ter what his inclinations might be, but as he felt it to be 
his duty to at least post himself on the affairs of the 
eompany, he had decided upon today’s visit. 

I took him in hand personally and conducted him all 
over the property, both inside and aboveground. Then I 
introduced him to‘some of our most intelligent miners 
and company men. And finally I took him all through 
my residence and also the homes of several of our miners. 

Then we went back to the office, and he began to ask 
questions, which I answered to the best of my ability. 

By profession he is a college professor, and all of his 
ideas about labor problems have been obtained from books 
and magazines. His vocabulary was full of such terms 
as collective bargaining, minimum wage, paternalistic 
tendencies and.industrial democracy. Sometimes I felt 
inclined to give him the kind of answers he so evidently 
expected rather than to suggest that no one within my 
knowledge could give him the information he sought, 
based on actual experience, but I managed to curb my 
inclinations somehow. 

I attempted to explain to him that my convictions 
about labor unions and labor leaders were subject to fre- 
quent change, but he could not understand how such a 
thing could be possible, and it soon became evident that 
to his mind every attack that had ever been made on any 
labor leader was made from “whole cloth” behind locked 
doors at some employers’ association. That any manager 
could voluntarily and of his own volition choose to give 
his employees a square deal was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. Again and again he made use of the phrase “ex- 
ploitation of labor,” and it was evident that he believed 
that all labor lived but to be exploited. 
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Seeing that nothing could be gained by discussing 
things most intimately connected with my everyday life, 
I led him off into a discussion that had to do with stock- 
holders. It had always seemed to me that inasmuch as 
the stockholders received all of the profits that were to be 
had, some of them ought to be gracious enough to tell 
the world at large that they appreciated profits and were 
glad that they could be obtained regularly with so little 
trouble. 

3ut my ideas were not the ideas of my visitor. He 
believed that because of the fact that the management of 
a company rested solely in the hands of company officials, 
who were not under the control of the stockholders, but 
reported only to directors, it was unreasonable to suppose 


that the wishes of the stockholders were given serious 
consideration. How could he prove it? Why, that was 


dead easy—stockholders consisted of all classes of people 
from ministers to gamblers and from bankers to boot- 
blacks, and surely the majority of them would not counte- 
nance the exploiting of labor. I couldn’t get beyond that. 
Whenever anyone intimates that I am an exploiter of 
labor, I have to change the subject or lose my temper, 
so I am still ignorant of a possible motive that leads 
company managers to wring profits from their employees 
to be turned over to stockholders who resent the necessity 
of receiving them. 


“ 


Mine Officials’ Brotherhood 


About a year ago a movement known as the “Mine 
Officials’ Brotherhood” had its beginning in a conven- 
tion of mine officials held in the City of Dubois, Penn. 
The membership of the organization thus formed has 
since been steadily increasing. 

A second convention was held July 28, 1915, at Rey- 
noldsville, Penn., at which the following were elected: 


James Ewing, president; John B. Morton, vice-presi- 
dent; G. S. Stewart, secretary-treasurer; H. H. Moody, 


George Alexander, George N. Blackley, William E. Rich- 
ard and S. E. Clark, board of directors. 
The organization receives into membership mine in- 


spectors, superintendents, foremen, firebosses, assistant 
foremen, mining engineers, surveyors and assistants. In 


the last year two deaths occurred in the membership, 
for which assessments of $2 per member were made. The 
enrollment fee is $3, and the quarterly dues $1, payable 
every three months. The objects of the organization are: 

1. To accumulate a fund so that at the death of a mem- 
ber the order will eventually pay to beneficiaries a sum 
not to exceed $2,000. At present the amount paid on the 
decease of a member will be equal to an asessment of $2 
for each member in good standing. When the member- 
ship reaches 1,000, the full sum of $2,000 will be paid. 

2. To maintain a closer relationship between mine of- 
ficials and operators the organization will endeavor to 
keep its members in touch with operations where foremen 
or other officials are needed and will at the same time 
furnish operators with a list of available experienced men. 

These objects should meet with the hearty approval 
and support of all operators and mine officials. The 
order especially wishes to call the attention of the mine 
officials in the anthracite field to this order and ask them 
to join with it in the bituminous field to swell the ranks 
and influence of the organization. Any desired informa- 


tion will be cheerfully given by the secretary. 
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Who’s Who in Coal Mining 











2 
Cc. B. Dougherty 
Thirty-six years ago C. B. Dougherty came into the 
office of the Susquehanna Coal Co. and took a position 
about as low in the scale of office work as it was possible 


to get. He was 18 years old when he became an office 
boy. He is older now, 18 plus 36, and he is still in the 


office of the Susquehanna Coal Co., but his title has 
been changed to assistant manager. That old saying 
about the “rolling stone” seems to have been a pretty 
good motto in this case. 

In the summer of 1885 he was made chief clerk in the 
manager’s office when Major Irving E. Stearns became 
general manager of the anthracite interests of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. (It ought to be said that the railroad and 
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GEN. C. B. DOUGHERTY 
Assistant General Manager, Susquehanna Coal Co. 





the coal company are no longer associated as they for- 
merly were.) In his position as chief clerk he organized 
the purchasing department of the coal company. Before 
this time all purchases had been made by the individual 
collieries. He still takes an active interest in the opera- 
tions of the purchasing department. 

In July, 1906, he was advanced to the position of 
assistant manager. All colliery operations are directed 
from the office of General Manager Quinn, and as assist- 
ant, General Dougherty has a share in the management 
of all departments. 

Few men have been connected with the administrative 
side of anthracite operations for so long a time as Gen- 
eral Dougherty, and many have been the changes that 
have come under his notice. To him the most notable 
change is that slow one from widely scattered private 
ownership to more concentrated corporate ownership, 
with the resulting change from entire lack of codrdination 
in the activities of producers to some approach to order 
and regulation. Perhaps this is especially apparent to 


him in the operation of the purchasing department, for 
it is a long step from individual purchasing at each of 
many collieries to the purchasing for a large corporation 
at a central office, and probably there is no place about 
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the operations where the economy of central management 
would be shown more clearly. 

Here is another record, quite different but still that of 
the same man. Mr. Dougherty entered military life as 
a private in Company B, Ninth Infantry, in 1881. He 
was soon made regimental clerk, and a year later he be- 
came principal musician. In 1883 he was appointed 
sergeant major and reappointed in the two succeeding 
years. In 1887 he became first lieutenant and inspector 
of rifle practice. In 1892 he was elected major in the 
Ninth Infantry, and 1894 he became lieutenant colonel. 
In 1897 he became colonel. 

In 1898 the regiment was mustered into the service 
of the United States. For a considerable time Colonel 
Dougherty was in command of the Third Brigade, Third 
Division, First Army Corps, and was in command when 
his regiment was mustered out. 

In 1899 the regiment was reorganized and reéntered 
the service of the National Guard of Pennsylvania. In 
1906 Colonel Dougherty was appointed brigadier general, 
and in 1901 he was appointed major general to command 
the division. 

General Dougherty is a thirty-second degree Mason, a 
member of the Westmoreland and Franklin Clubs of 
Wilkes-Barre, the Scranton Club, the Engineers’ Society 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania, the Wyoming Valley 
Country Club, the Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution, the Military Order of Foreign Wars and 
the Naval and Military Order of the Spanish American 
War. He was first state commander of the last organiza- 
tion. He is serving his third term on the State Armory 
Board. For three successive years he has béen president 
of the National Guard Association of Pennsylvania. 

In spite of all this he finds time to do his work for the 
coal company, read the Atlantic Monthly and live up to 
his reputation as a tip-top good fellow and a friend worth 
knowing. 

Invention for Safety First 


An invention to be used for the motion-picture cam- 
paign in behalf of “safety first,” which has been initi- 
ated among its anthracite miners by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., is a projecting 
machine that can be used for either lantern slides or 
films with both direct current and storage batteries. This 
will enable the safety-first organizations of the company 
to take the pictures right into the miners’ homes. 

In addition to the safety-first organization of the olfi- 
cials of the coal-mining department there is a separate 
organization among the safety inspectors, driver bosses 
and firebosses, which holds its separate meetings and pe- 
riodic discussions of the ways and means of preventing 
accidents. 

While the increase in the use of electric lighting has 
been rapid in the anthracite region, there are still many 
miners’ houses without electric wiring, and the new pro- 
jecting machine—the only one of its kind—facilitates 
exhibitions in every community, whether supplied with 
electric current or not. It enables the safety organiza- 
tions to show the miner’s wife and children the perils to 
which he exposes himself if he is in any degree reckless, 
and the miners pay heed to these warnings. The com- 
pany’s motion-picture play entitled “The Price of Care- 
lessness” is an impressive exhibition of this sort. 
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Starting the New Year 


Right now when we are on the eve of another year is 
the time to make new plans, with the idea of increasing 
our efficiency and thereby improving our prospects of 
success. The mistakes we have made are now entered 
on the ledger of experience, and our resolutions include 
a determination to avoid thé same error again. 

The Foreword in this issue of Coal Age suggests that 
we record our new resolutions and that we make them 
only after the most mature deliberation. The chief idea 
is to keep all our promises, for a good resolve broken 
is an act that will seriously impair the will. On the 
other hand a good resolution when kept produces a new 
habit, and a new habit soon becomes a part of oneself. 

It isn’t our own experiences alone that should profit 
us, but the experiences of others who have met and con- 
quered the same problems we meet in our everyday life. 
For this reason the present moment is an excellent time 
to ponder on the wisdom of men who have succeeded. 

It was Franklin who said, “Being ignorant is not 
so much a shame as being unwilling to learn.” He was a 
plodder and was able to do so much mental labor because 
of the simple life he led. Like most great men who lived 
to an old age, he was a careful eater and a small one. 
He remarked once, “I have seen few die of hunger; of 
eating—100,000.” It was also Franklin who wrote, “If 
you know how to spend less than you get, you have the 
philosopher’s stone.” 

Of all the great merchants America has produced Mar- 
shall Field stands preéminent as a man who was not only 
a financial success, but who was a success from all moral 
and human standpoints. His twelve rules of life were: 

Remember— - 

1. The value of time. 

2. The success of perseverance. 
3. The pleasure of working. 

4, The dignity of simplicity. 
5. The worth of character. 

6. The power of kindness. 

%. The influence of example. 
8. The obligation of duty. 

9. The wisdom of economy. 

10. The virtue of patience. 

11. The improvement of talent. 

12. The joy of originating. 

Marshall Field went to Chicago practically penniless, 
but he was determined to succeed and made it the rule 
of his life to keep away from all associates who might 
discourage him. He learned early in his career that the 
cornerstone of any honored life must be a good reputa- 
tion. . 

If we don’t avoid small faults, little by little we fall 
into greater. It isn’t only the hours that we spend at 
our labor that influence our lives. The way in which we 
spend our hours of freedom either increases or decreases 
our personal efficiency. It should never be forgotten 
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that the great combat of our lives is the fight to overcome 
ourselves. Therefore let us all write down our new reso- 
lutions, and let these new resolves cover those faults in 
our personal conduct that aré keeping us back and in 
many cases dragging us down. There is nothing more 
terrible than the cry of the man in his old age—If I 
had only done the things I should have done. 

“He missed his opportunities!” How often we hear 
this expression. No act or accident of a man’s life is in- 
significant; the most trifling may be the germ of his 
destiny. Opportunities are not as common and frequent 
as milestones by the roadside; however, there is always 
something to be done that is awaiting the coming of 
somebody who can do it well. 


x 
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Steam-Shovel Methods 


, 
When the United States Geological Survey published 
its “Production of Coal in 1913,” there was no mention 
of steam-shovel mining, but in the record for 1914 this 
information is available. Of course only the concerns 
which are mining coal for sale have furnished data, and 
only the bituminous coal mines are included. But in 
these pits it is noteworthy that the ratio of cover re- 
moved to coal obtained is six to one. In Illinois the 
ratio is 3.86 only, but in Oklahoma, where the coal is 
cnly 22 in. thick, the cover removed is 10 times as thick 
as the coal uncovered. ‘ 

Steam-shovel mining has been received with the utmos 
scepticism, but once adopted it has a way of spreadir@ 
fast. There are now 48 shovels at work in the bitu- 
minous mines alone, 40 of these operating on the cover 
and 8 on the coal. The strip pits did not work quite 
as regularly as the average bituminous mine, the former 
working 187 days and the latter 195. But the output 
per man was large nevertheless. The average for all the 
strip-pit workmen was 945 tons per year, or 5.06 tons 
per working day. The average bituminous-mine worker 
last year produced only 724 tons, or 3.71 tons for every 
day that he worked. Both mine worker and strip-pit 
employee failed to reach a maximum yearly tonnage ow- 
ing to the state of the market. 

The steam shovel has come to stay, and there is no 
reason why it should be,used only in Illinois, Kansas, 
Missouri, Indiana and Oklahoma. It is well suited to 
mining along the outcrops of hilly countries; it is avail- 
able where coal is found in basins beneath prairie ground. 
The seams of coal now being uncovered in bituminous 
practice are thin, nowhere exceeding 6 ft. in thickness, 
and the cover removed is nowhere in excess of 26 ft., but 
there is nothing to prevent greater depths of cover from 
being shoveled away where the coal is thicker and of 
more value as in the anthracite region—nothing, that 
is, but the fact that the strip-pit industry is in its in- 
fancy and few seem disposed to give it the favorable con- 
sideration it deserves. 
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Conspiracies Against the West 
Virginia Coal Trade 


Governor H. D. Hatfield spoke most forcibly at the 
recent meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute. He bitterly denounced those who protested against 
his pet legislative schemes. But is it not to be presumed 
that the coal operators of West Virginia have a right 
to protest even against a real governor if they think 
his schemes are opposed to their own or the public good ? 

We do not suppose there is any state in the Union 
where an outcry would not arise if a tax was about to 
be laid upon coal in that state and not in all those com- 
peting. Nor is it unnatural that coal operators who 
for two years have run their mines on a narrow margin 
are disposed to protest against more drastic laws. More- 
over, it is permissible for operators to seek a workmen’s 
compensation law which will not be too severe. But ap- 
parently Governor Hatfield thinks that protests of the 
kind mentioned are a veritable evidence of depravity. 

There is no need for vehemence such as Governor Hat- 
field showed, nor any need at all for vindictiveness. 
There is a great need, however, for that broad cosmo- 
politanism that realizes that two thoughts entirely dif- 
ferent and contradictory may be held without involving 
bitter controversy and suspicion. 

In fact there are people in West Virginia today who 
regard as a conspiracy every act and the expression of 
every opinion inimical to them. They are particularly 
sure that this is true if the critic or the corporation does 
not reside in the state. 

For instance, Colonel Dawson in his address before 
the State Board of Trade of West Virginia at Fairmont 
declared that he regarded the tearing up of sidetracks 
under coal tipples, the arbitrary refusal of needed cars 
aud other like acts in the years 1900 and 1904 as evi- 
dences of a conspiracy in favor of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and against West Virginia. But these same illegal 
acts were quite common at one time in Pennsylvania 
before West Virginia was an important coal-producing 
state. Perhaps because there were no West Virginia 
mines was why Pennsylvania operators put a different 
interpretation on the actions of the railroads and al- 
leged that the cause of these remarkable interferences 
with business was that the railroad officials wanted a part 
in the development or the exclusive control of all the 
mines on the railroad. Only in West Virginia have these 
actions been declared to be attempts to enrich one state 
at the expense of another. 

Then again Colonel Dawson declares that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Ry. is willfully preventing West Virginia 
coal produced along its lines from reaching Eastern 
cities. A glance at the map’would readily show why 
that railway demands rates which prevent the operators 
along its lines from competing in the East with the 
much nearer and equally desirable coal of the Clearfield, 
Cambria and Somerset fields of central Pennsylvania. 

In fact the main conspiracy to which Colonel Dawson 
has referred may be found devoid of irregularity in 
a court of law. 

It is hard to believe that in a free country it is a 
conspiracy to agree to ask a public commission to in- 
crease freight rates. Surely when that principle is es- 
tablished it will be a crime for citizens to meet and 


agree to urge the passage of a law. But it seems im- 
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probable that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
allow railroad rates to be raised in West Virginia and 
in Pennsylvania, even despite the now more favorable 
attitude of the public. In fact it looks as if the whole 
project may fall to the ground and as if the matter is 
but a “colossal bluff” to induce Ohio operators and miners 
to relinguish their action before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The action alleged to have been taken in re- 
gard to Pittsburgh rates appears to confirm that view. 

It only remains to regret that the air is filled with 
rumors of conspiracies, most of which are purely fig- 
ments of the imagination. Colonel Dawson, who accuses 
the coal operators and miners of neighboring states of 
entering into a conspiracy and who declares that the 
Pennsylvania R.R. and the Pittsburgh Coal Co. are plot- 
ting together against West Virginia, also states that “the 
brass collar of the Pennsylvania R.R. and its allied in- 
terests must indeed be welded (sic) strongly around the 
neck” of Coal Age. 

He does indeed protest too much. Many of his argu- 
ments that there is a conspiracy are in no way con- 
clusive, and only one has direct reference to the present 
situation. It is more reasonable to believe that in the 
three states involved and in Tennessee and Kentucky also 
there is no desire to put anyone out of business. There 
is in all a disposition to remember that an established 
plant must not be wrecked by inconsiderate and sudden 
reversions even to an equitable ton-mile basis. The vested 
interests of the West Virginia people need much con- 
sideration, and none can object to any success they may 
have as a result of the excellence of their fuel, but by 
ton-mile rates of exceptional liberality they should not 
be allowed to overrun every state east of the Mississippi. 
The change in rates to prevent their continual absorp- 
tion of the markets of other states might well be made 
progressive, say 5c. per year. In this way West Vir- 
ginians could slowly conform themselves to altering con- 
ditions. | 

With these views some will find fault. None of us is 
infallible. We surely should be able, however, to argue 
out an issue of this kind without any expression of bit- 
terness or any imputation of bad faith. 

















Is this the kind of Christmas you are having in your 
house today? If it isn’t, perhaps the fault is your own. 
Are you doing the best you can for the wife and kids? 
There is another Christmas coming next year. 
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Purchase and Sale of Coal 


Referring to the question of the purchase and sale of 
coal and the fluctuation in the price for different grades, 
as discussed in the last issue of Coal Age, page 1026, it 
might be of value to call attention to the practice of 
figuring relative prices of the different grades at the mine 
rather than at the destination. For example, one coal 
may sel] at $1 per ton f.o.b. cars at the mine, while 
another coal considered to have a 10-per cent. greater 
fuel value than the first is sold at $1.10 per ton f.o.b. 
cars at the mine. 

For the sake of illustration, suppose the consumer pays 
a freight of 70c. per ton. This freight is the same re- 
gardless of the quality of the coal. He therefore pays 
$1.70 per ton for the inferior coal at the point of unload- 
ing and $1.80 per ton for the better coal, which is a 
difference of only 10c¢. per ton, or 5.8 per cent. of the 
delivered price. This percentage of difference is. still 
further reduced when the cost of unloading and deliver- 
ng the coal to the firebox is considered. 

In my opinion, the 10-per cent. better grade of fuel 
should be worth at destination at least 10 per cent. of 
the delivered price ($1.70), or 1vc¢. per ton more than 
the inferior grade, making its price $1.17 f.o.b. cars at 
the mine. Even this method of estimating the price 
would take into account the economies of the 
better fuel by reason of the reduction in the labor required 
greater power furnished 


q 


none of 


per horsepower yielded and the 
per dollar of investment. 
Under the existing custom or practice, the higher the 
freight rate that a customer must pay on his coal the 
greater is the likelihood that the best fuel he can buy will 
prove the most economical in the end, as I know of no 
case where a coal dealer or operator computes “his price 
en the cost of the coal at destination, as I have suggested. 
For the sake of comparison, suppose a dealer has two 
customers who pay 30c. and 90c. per ton freight rates 
respectively. Then, assuming the dealer has two grades 
of coal, one of which has a 10-per cent. better fuel value 
than the other, if. the inferior coal sells at $1 per ton 
f.o.b. cars at the mine, the prices to these two customers 
for this coal at destination would be $1.30 and $1.90 
respectively, while the prices of the higher-grade coal 
would be $1.13 and $1.19 per ton f.o.b. cars at the mine. 
Here is a difference of 6c. per ton at the mine in the 
prices quoted to these two customers. This difference is 
based entirely on the difference in their freight rates, 
hut no one can say that these prices discriminate against 
the man who pays the higher freight rate. It must be 
admitted, however, that a purchaser of coal often receives 
quotations from different districts involving different 
freight rates, and this further confuses the problem. In 
such case the buyer must estimate the relative merits 
or qualities of the different grades of coal offered and 
compare the price differentials, not as given f.o.b. cars 
at the mine, but as delivered to his coal bins. By so 
doing, I think he will often be surprised to learn how 
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much cheaper a high-grade fuel sold at a higher price 
may prove. 

We cannot blame the South American trade for stand- 
ing so closely by the high-grade Welsh coal when we 
consider that the costs of transportation and handling 
together amount to several times the cost of this coal 
at the mine and, further, that all this cost is on a 
per-ton basis and not on a heat-unit or B.t.u. basis. It 
it conceivable that under such circumstances we might 
give away at the mine a mediocre coal and still our 
American neighbor would turn it down in favor of a 
high-grade coal for which he must pay $2 per ton f.o.b. 
cars at the mine. In so doing, we must allow he would 
show excellent judgment. So much per ton of coal at 
the mine is the logical way for the producer to sell his 
coal, and yet the system may often prove misleading to 
one who does not go into the matter thoroughly. 

M. L. O’NEALE, Supt., 
: Coal City Mining Corporation. 
Coal City, Ala. 


Correct Tipple Design 


Referring to the letter of J. B. de Hart, Coal Age, 
Oct. 23, p. 683, the minor points to which he draws 
attention hardly merit a reply, being points in regard 
to which difference of opinion may exist in_ practice. 
However, for the satisfaction of interested readers I will 
cffer a few brief explanations. 

Mr. de Hart does not consider it good practice to have 
a topman act also as lampman in mines of 600 tons’ 
capacity. Neither do I. Moreover, the mining laws of 
many states require that the topman be at his post a 
half-hour before the hoisting of coal begins and remain 
for a half-hour after it ceases, which would prohibit 
a topman from acting in any other capacity. It will be 
noticed that my article, Coal Age, Sept. 18, p. +50, reads, 
“Mines having a capacity not exceeding 600 tons, where 
the topman also acts as lampman,” etc., which obviously 
does not recommend the practice. 

However, there is nothing in the Mines Act of the 
Province of Alberta to prohibit such practice, and where 
the tonnage is low and comparatively few men are 
werking, the topman can give out lamps in the morning 
and clean them after the men come out of the mine at 
night without in any way interfering with his duties as 
prescribed by the act. The handling of lamps, as thus 
suggested, has worked well in practice even to the re- 
placing of injured lamps during working hours. No 
confusion has been experienced by reason of an injured 
lamp coming out of the mine without a check, which has 
been attached to the lamp given in its place, and re- 
sponsibility for the damage has always been readily fixed. 

There can hardly be a difference of opinion on the 
question of danger from spontaneous combustion owing 
to the storing of refuse from the tipple in the bins below 
the picking-room floor. These bins are only 7 ft. in depth 
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and must be emptied at least once a day. The worst 
conditions in respect to bony coal could not introduce the 
danger of spontaneous combustion or even cause a per- 
ceptible rise of temperature in that time. 

Whenever possible it is better practice to weigh mine 
ears at the shaft bottom. Such a system is being in- 
troduced in many of the larger mines, especially those 
using machines, and it presents no difficulties in respect 
to properly crediting each miner with his coal. 

In Fig. 3 of my second article, Sept. 25, p. 502, 
by a draftsman’s error the forward leg of the headframe 
is shown as approximately parallel to the resultant of 
the cable stress. But the reference to this point on page 
450 of the first article reads, “The forward leg of which 
(A-frame) is carried down to the ground outside of the 
resultant of the cable stress.” 

While writing I would call attention to the fact that 
in Fig. 2, page 451, the left-hand chute leading from 
the valve and receiving hopper should have been marked 
“local coal chute” instead of “scatter pan.” 

M. L. Hypr, Managing Director, 
Pembina Coal Operators, Ltd. 
Evansburgh, Alberta, Canada. 
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Output of British Coal Mines 


Letter No. 2—Though I have not seen the paper read 
by Mr. Dean before the North of England Institute of 
Mining Engineers and referred to in the editorial, Coal 
Age, Nov. 6, p. 762, it seems to me that the statements 
made are far off the mark. One is led to suppose that 
the American coal operators are most farsighted and 
employ better equipment in their mines than the coal 
operators of Europe. 

ConniTIons ExistTING IN WELSH MINEs 

The reasons that more coal is produced per man per 
dav in this country than in Great Britain are: (1) 
Because the coal here is almost universally blasted with 
(2) The coalfields are better adapted for ma- 
chine mining. (3) The coal is universally loaded into 
the mine cars with a shovel. Compare this with condi- 
tions as they exist in the mines of South Wales, where I 
gained my mining experience. In those mines all the coal 
is mined by pick, sledge and wedge except in the non- 
gaseous mines of the anthracite field. No blasting powder 
of any kind is used in the gassy mines. Also, it is im- 
possible to use coal-cutting machines there because of 
the slips in the formation, which he at an angle of about 
45 deg. 

In all steam-coal mines the miner uses a coal pan: to 
carry his coal from the face to the “box,” or car, to be 
loaded. He only loads lump coal, the fine coal and slack 
being thrown back into the gob. If miners in this coun- 
try had to contend with these conditions, their output 
of coal would be less than that cf their brothers in Great 
Britain because, owing to the slips in the coal and the 
gas pressure that greatly assists the mining, Welsh coal 
is more easily mined than American coal. 


pow’ ler. 


THE QUESTION OF MINE EQUIPMENT 
The suggestion of building larger equipment is idle 
talk, as British mines are noted for their equipment, which 
is uptodate and serves their conditions. No wood is used 


to line the shafts or in the building of engine houses and 
boiler plants, except for doors and flooring. 


I recall one 
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company that planned to spend £200,000 ($1,000,000) in 
the sinking of two circular shafts 1,050 ft. deep and 21 
ft. in diameter. The engine at the hoisting shaft con- 
sisted of a pair of 32-in. cylinders, while the drum was 
18 ft. in diameter. Two cars of coal were hoisted at a 
time, each car containing from 3,000 to 3,500 lb. of coal. 
The mine employed 1,400 men, 500 of whom were night 
men, although no coal was hoisted at night, these men 


being employed as laborers and in making repairs. It 
was expected to hoist 2,000 tons a day in this shaft. The 


same company had previously operated one house-coal and 
four steam-coal mines. I remember the balance sheet for 
one year showed an output from all these mines of over 
114 million tons and an average profit of 48c. per ton. 


NaturAL CoNDITIONS IN THE MINES 


I want to ask why the companies should provide larger 
boxes for loading hand-picked coal. Would the miners 
load more coal? But the larger boxes would require 
greater labor in loading and handling. When working 
in coal from 6 to 7 ft. thick, a good miner will load 
from 4 to 5 tons of coal a day, but this is lump coal 
and not run-of-mine. 

Again, it does not follow that if the seam of coal is 
thin the height of the entries and rooms is corresponding- 
ly low. I worked in one mine where the coal was 22 in. 
thick. It was over 214 mi. from the entrance to the in- 
side parting in the mine. The main- and tail-rope sys- 
tem of haulage was employed. I do not remember that 
I had to stoop once in this mine, and I am over 6 ft. tall. 
I used to stand full height above the rail in the room. 
When it comes to “brushing” roof or lifting bottom 
to make headroom, we cannot instruct the miners of South 
Wales. In this mine a man and a boy would load from 70 
to 75 ewt. of run-of-mine coal a day. Was it not easier 
to load four boxes of 18 cwt. each than, say, two boxes of 
36 cwt. or one box of 72 ewt.? As a fact, the size of these 
boxes is estimated from the output expected from each 
place. 


THE UNbDERGROUND HAULAGE 


In view of these facts. it needs no argument to prove 
that “rats of mules or ponies” are not used in those 
mines. Indeed, no mules are used underground in South 
Wales. The British mining law is strict in requiring that 
sufficient height must be maintained on all roads for 
the passage of horses, and any rubbing of the horses or 
their harness against the roof or timbers in any part 
of the mine would mean the conviction of the guilty par- 
ties. The type of horses employed in these mines com- 
pares favorably with the mules used in any mines in II- 
linois, and it is safe to say that our operators can take 
lessons in the stabling, care and treatment of mine ani- 
mals from the South Wales mines. 


REGARDING VENTILATION 


To the best of my knowledge and experience, the 
“union” does not interfere with the miner with respect 
to the amount of coal he can load. In regard to the 
mines of South Wales being extremely “warm,” it must 
be remembered that the coal lies at a greater depth be- 
low the surface, where the natural heat of the strata can- 
not be entirely removed or overcome by a more perfect 
system of ventilation, were this possible. Welsh mines 
are equipped with most efficient fans, and the circulation 
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and distribution of the air in these mines are in all re- 
spects uptodate. The water gage of 214 to 31% in. in those 
mines is not always the result of long aircourses or re- 
stricted area, but is owing to the circulation of air vol- 
umes varying from 150,000 to 250,000 cu.ft. per min. 
As early as 1887, and since then, the mining law of Great 
Britain has contained the following general rule: 

An adequate amount of ventilation shall be constantly 
produced in every mine to dilute and render harmless noxious 
gases, to such an extent that the working places of the shafts, 
levels, stables and workings of the mine, and the traveling 
roads to and from those places shall be in a fit state for 
working and passage therein. 

Many miners who have worked in these mines and are 
now in this country can testify to the fact that, though 
much gas was generated in the mines, this law was 
strictly kept. The new mining law goes one step farther 
and reads as follows: 

An adequate amount of ventilation shall be constantly 
produced in every mine to dilute and render harmless inflam- 
mable and noxious gases, to such an extent that all shafts, 
roads, levels, stables and workings of the mine shall be in fit 
state for working and passing therein; and, in particular, that 
the intake airways, up to within 100 yd. of the first working 
place at the working face, which the air enters, shall be nor- 
mally kept free from inflammable gas. .. . 

For the purposes of this section, a place shall not be 
deemed to be in a fit state for working or passing therein if 
the air contains either less than 19 per cent. of oxygen or 
more than 1% per cent. of carbon dioxide, and an intake air- 
way shall not be deemed to be normally kept free from in- 
flammable gas if the average percentage of inflammable gas 
found in six samples of air taken by an inspector, in the air 
current in that airway, at intervals of not less than a fort- 
night, exceeds 4 [per cent.] 

The law, however, provides for the exemption of a mine 
liable to spontaneous combustion by order of the Secre- 
tary of State on certain specified conditions. In all 
Welsh mines air leakages are reduced to a minimum. I 
fail to recall a single instance where less than two sub- 
stantial wooden doors separated the intake and return 
airways, and frequently three separation doors would be 
used at the shaft bottom. The mining law provides that 
no two doors shall be opened at the same time in the 
same crosscut. These doors are built into a wall of stone 
or brick laid in mortar, and brattice cloth is nailed to the 


bottom of the door to prevent leakage at that point. 
Exectric Hattace Nor PossisBie 

Electric haulage in the mines of South Wales cannot 
be considered, owing to the danger of explosion of gas 
and dust. In the investigation of the explosion at Seng- 
henydd, it was thought that the use of 9 volts for electric 
signaling gave:too small a margin of safety, since it re- 
quires but 1314 volts to produce sparking of the wires. 
The rope haulage in present use must therefore continue. 

I cannot see that the size of railroad cars used in 
Great Britain has much to do with the output of the mines. 
In this country the railroads build practically all the 
cars, and the size of the car is made with respect to the 
average length of fall. While it is not uncommon in 
this country to haul a distance of 300 mi., the longest 
haul in South Wales does not exceed 30 or 35 mi. The 
operators in that country build their own cars to suit 
their particular needs. They consider there is an ad- 
vantage in using a small car with side doors opening out- 
ward in the middle of the car, which facilitates the un- 
loading of the car and reduces the amount of breakage of 
the coal. One can hardly conceive of a car more diffi- 
cult to unload than the ordinary type of car used in this 
country. In Great Britain cars that are to be unloaded 
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at the wharfs are provided with end gates, which are most 
convenient for that purpose. The breakage of the coal 
is an important feature there, since the price of lump 
coal is more than double that of screening. 

I have worked in coal mines in both countries, and while 
my output of coal in Great Britain ranged from 2 to 5 
tons per day depending one the thickness of the seam. I 
have loaded 15 tons per day in Illinois, at the same time 
drilling and shooting the coal and clearing away slate 
and timbering. This difference of output is evidently not 
in the mine equipment, for no expense was spared in either 
case; it is simply owing to the difference in the natural 
conditions of mining coal in the two countries. It is not 
for us to boast of our good heritage in this country; in- 
stead, let us learn from European operators to demand 
a fair price for coal and not permit competition to so 
lower the value of coal at the mines that we are said to 
give it away. We must acknowledge that operators in for- 
eign countries are as uptodate in most respects as their 
American brothers. W. L. Morgan. 

East St. Louis, Il. 
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sDont’s’” for Mine Motormen 


In addition to the list of “dont’s” for mine motormen 
giver, by James Thomas Reynolds, Coal Age, Nov. 20, p. 
840, and the two suggested by Edward H. Coxe, Dec. 
11, p. 984, I want to suggest two very important ones, 
which are as follows: 

Don’t get out of your motor while it is in motion and 
run alongside of it to clean out the sand-pipes. In doing 
this you may come in contact with some obstruction at the 
side of the road or have your fingers or jacket caught 
under the wheels, which might result fatally. 

Don’t climb over the top of your motor while it is in 
motion in order to fix or clean your headlight. In doing 
so you may strike against the roof or come in contact with 
a low timber or wire and be seriously if not fatally hurt. 

California, Penn. WittiamM THomMas JENKINS. 
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Efficient Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 14—There seems no end to the practical 
mining questions discussed in Coal Age. I have been 
much interested in reading the discussion of the “Effi- 
ciency of Mine Foremen.” The views presented by dif- 
ferent ones who have taken part in this discussion agree 
thoroughly with my own observations. I have had ex- 
perience with various kinds of mine foremen, and while 
some were all you could desire or ask, others were slack 
in discipline and careless and neglectful of their duties. 
Some drank to such an extent that they lost their posi- 
tions, yet all of these men retained their certificates of 
competency. 

There are foremen at the present time who are capable 
of managing mines successfully and yet are seeking work, 
while others are wholly unfit for the positions they hold. 
Many foremen expect too much of their assistants and 
leave too much in their charge that they should attend 
to personally. 

I regret to say that the mine foreman is not generally 
valued according to his ability to produce results if one 
might judge from the pay he receives for his services. 
As has been said, mine foremen are often hindered in 
the performance of their duties required by law because 
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of the lack of support given them by higher officials of 
the company. In the rapid advance of mining more is 
required of mine foremen and firebosses than formerly, 
as in many cases the territory in their charge is too 
large for them to give it the attention it should receive. 
The bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania requires that 
a second examination of every working place where men 
are employed shall be made during working hours by 
the fireboss. But how is this to be done if he is to give 
proper instruction to the men on his rounds? He is 
often delayed by assisting someone to lift a car onto the 
track or to sight an entry or by performing some other 
service that is needed. A READER. 
Burgettstown, Penn. 


Claims Credit for Double Entry 


I am pleased to notice the consolidation of the Col- 
liery Engineer with Coal Age, giving us a weekly mining 
paper in place of a monthly. I want to refer briefly 
to an article published in the October issue of the Col- 
page 142, by my old friend, Walton Rut- 
Mining in Illinois.” 

In this article Mr. Rutledge shows the old method of 
single entry used so extensively in those days. A door 
was placed at the mouth of each room, and when a driver 
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was gathering the cars for a trip, these doors were open 
half the time. As a result the air short-circuited at 
that point, passing through the open door, and the faces 
of the rooms outby on that entry were cut off. It was 
a miserable system of ventilation. 

At that time I was part owner and general manager 
of mines at Brazil, Ind. In the early eighties I went to 
Staunton, Ill., to take charge of mines at that place. It 
was there that I saw the absolute necessity of employing 
double or triple entries, as the mines were poorly laid 
out and there was about 30 acres of old workings on fire 
and sealed with the poorest kind of stoppings. This was 
the first place where I planned and instituted the double- 
entry system, which was at once adopted quite generally 
throughout the state on what was, I believe, known as 
the “Morris plan.” I sold maps of my plans, which 
were sent broadcast to many mines throughout the coun- 


try. Many of these maps were sold by the Colliery 
Engineer. 


I notice with some regret that Mr. Rutledge failed 
to give me due credit for the system. The panel system 
that he described is nothing more than double entries 
driven in blocks to the boundary line, the blocks being 
then cut through and the panels worked back, as in long- 
wall retreating. Witiiam M. Morris. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


oal Minin; 





By J. T. Bearp 
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CONVERSION OF COMPOUND UNITS 
compound units from the 
and vice versa, it is more con- 
saves much time and frequently avoids error 
confusion of terms to employ a single factor. 
are the more common conversion factors: 


conversion of United 


system, 


In the i 
States to the metric 


venient and 
arising from 
The following 
WEIGHT PER UNIT LENGTH 
(0.4536 X 3.28) = 1.488 kg. per m. 
. (0.4536 X 1.0936) = 0.496 kg. per m. 
(0.9072 X 0.6214) = 0.5637 tonnes per km. 
(1.016 X 0.6214) = 0.6313 tonnes per km. 


1 Ib. per ft 

1 Ib. per yd... 
1 ton per mi... 
1 long ton per mi...... 


WEIGHT PER UNIT AREA 


1 lb. per sq.ft (0.4536 X 10.764) = 4.882 kg. per m* 

1 ton per sq.ft... (0.9072 X 10.764) = 9.765 tonnes per m* 

1 ton per sq.yd . (0.9072 K 1.196) = 1.085 tonnes per m?* 

1 ton per acre : . (0.9072 X 2.471) = 2.2417 tonnes per hectare 

1 long ton per acre.... (1.016 X 2.471) = 2.5105 tonnes per hectare 
WEIGHT PER UNIT VOLUME 

1 oz. per cu.in .. (28.35 X 0.06102) = 1.73 g. percm? 

A OS. POF CU.1t...o000 . (0.0283 X 35.3145) = 1.00 kg. per m* 

1 Ib. per cu.ft (0.4536 X 35.3145) = 16.0184 kg. per m? 

1 lb. per cu.yd (0.4536 X 1.308) = 0.5933 kg. per m* 

1 ton per cu.yd (0.9072 X 1.308) = 1.1866 tonnes per m° 

i ton per acre-It....... (6.9072 X 8.106) = 7.3538 tonnes per hectare-m. 

1 long ton per acre-ft (1.016 X 8.106) = 8.2357 tonnes per hectare-m. 


It is worthy of note that ounces per cubic foot are equiv- 
alent to kilograms per cubie meter, or grams per liter, since 





1 m® = 1000 liters. 
WEIGHT PER UNIT CAPACITY—LIQUID 
1 gr. per gal—U.S..... (64.8 X 0.264) = 17.107 mg. perl. 
2 er re . (28.35 X 0.264) = 7.484 g. peri. 
GS) a er . (453.59 X 0.264) = 119.748 g. per I. 
1 gr. per ive, iis saenm (64.8 X 0.22) = ‘sacs mg. per 1. 
1 oz. per gal. (28.35 X 0.22) = 237 g. per I. 
1 Ib. per gal ; (453.59 X 0.22) = 99. 790 g. per 1. 
WEIGHT PER UNIT CAPACITY—DRY 
1 Ib. per bu.—U. (0.4536 X 28.378) = 12.872 kg. per stere 
1 lb. per bu. ht: o . (0.4536 X 27.51) = 12.479 kg. per stere 
PRESSURE 
LOB DOE PB AD iiss knee see riecae 5.9 Meee Oe O15 = 4.394 g. per cm? 
BD: SO GIN AIR 6 sess 6 w 09 $4007 (453.59 X 0.155) = 70.306 g. per cm? 
Ee, rere (0.4536 X 10.764) = 4.882 kg. per m? 
WORK 
1 inch-pound............ (2.54 X 453.59) = 1152.1 gram-centimeters 
1 foot-pound............ (0.3048 X 0.4536) = 0.1383 kilogram-meters 


. (0.3048 & 0.9072) 0.2765 tonne-meters 


1 ton-pound.. 
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WORK IN HEAT UNITS 
(778 X 0.1383) a 

. (107.564 X 1.8) = 193.615 kg.-m. 
(193.615 X 2.2046) =, 426.844 kg.-m. 

VALUE 

0.55556 cal. per kg. 

1.22478 lb.-cal. per kg. 

8.89925 cal. per m? 

1,00000 cal. per kg. 

2.20462 Ib.-cal. per kg. 

6.01866 cal. per m? 


1 B.t.u.—77S8 ft.-lb. 107.564 kg.-m. 
1 pound-ecalorie........ 


] calorie. 
CALORIFIC OR HEATING 

(0.252 X 2.2046) 

5/9 (2.2046) = 

seater (0.252 X 35.3145) = 


(aaa. | 
We ERC Or | een 
1 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 
1 Ib.-cal. per Ib....... 
1 Ib.-cal. per Ib....... 
1 lb.-cal. per cu.ft 


. (0.4536 X 2.2046) 


i) 


"(0.4536 X 35.3145) = 
POWER 


The metric horsepower (force de cheval), which for con- 
venience may be abbreviated “cheval,” is the power capable 
of performing 75 kg.-m. of work per second, or 75 xX 60 = 
4500 kg.-m. per min. 


4563.9 kg.-m. per min. 
1.0142 chevals 
0.986 hp. 


 NOPSENOWE? <5 <5 5 sn0-08 <5. 
iL HOrsepowe’l «.«....66:0646%.5-s 
1 cheval...... 


(33,000 K 0.1383) = 
(4563.9 + 4500) = 
(4500 + 4563.9) = 
POWER FACTORS 
(0.093 X 0.986) = 0.0937 m? per cheval 
1 cu.ft. per hp..... (0.028 X 0.986) = 0.0276 m° per cheval 
FUEL OR WATER CONSUMPTION 
(0.4536 X 0.986) = 0.4472 kg. per cheval-hr. 
(0.9072 X 0.986) = 0.8945 tonnes per cheval-hr. 
(3.785 X 0.986) = 3.7320 liters per cheval-hr. 
= 4.4804 liters per cheval-hr. 


gE Toy G7 (os) ae | 0 ee re 


Piper NN eit o seas 
1 ton per bp HDi ss 6 4.60:6.5:5 
1 gal. (U.S.) per hp.-hr... 


1 gal. (Gt. Bt.) per hp.-hr. (4.544 X 0.986) 

EVAPORATION FACTORS 
1 gal. per sq.ft.—U.S .. (3.785 X 10.764) = 40.7417 1. per m? 
2 gal ner Ma fuels c-.6c0 ccc 5 se es . (3.785 X 2.2046) = 8.34441. per kg. 
1 gal. per eco ceceperccvasses KONOD Mm oO08) = 15,.01601. ner cs al. 
LPS BE 6 el (3.785 X18) = 6.81301. per lb.-cal. 
1 gal. per sq. ft —Gt. Bt. .. (4.544 X 10.764) = 48.9116 1. per m? 
1 gal. per Ib. fuel...... .... (4.544 X 2.2046) = 10.0177 1. perkg. 
Ra | re (4.544 X 3.968) = 18.0306 1. per cal. 
TP 2k | (4.544 X 1.8) = $.17921. per lb.-cal. 


EQUIVALENTS IN AIR MEASUREMENTS 

14.696 lb. per sq.in. 
1.033 kg. per em? 

29.925 in. mercury 

760 mm. mercury 


Atmospheric pressure, sea level, normal, 
{14.696 X 0.0703) = 

(14.696 + 0.4911) = 

(29.925 X 25.4) = 

29.92 13.¢ 

ae 33.9 ft. water column 


(33.915 “ 0.3048) = 10.34 m. water colunn 

_The specific gravity of mercury (32 deg. F.) being 13.593, 

1 in. barometer (standard reading) corresponds to 123.6 in. 

water gage and, roughly, to (13.6 xX 815) + 12 = say 900 ft. 
air-column. 
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Lifting Power of Hydrogen 

(a) I would like to know how much a cubic foot of 
hydrogen gas will lift at a temperature of 60 deg. F. and 
a barometer of 30 in., assuming the gas is confined in 


a bag and disregarding the weight of the bag. (b) Is 
there any gas lighter than hydrogen ? STUDENT. 


Enterprise, Iowa. 


(a) The lifting power of any gas is equal to the 
difference between the weights of equal volumes of that 
gas and air at the same temperature and_ pressure. 
Under these conditions a cubic foot of dry air weighs 
14.418 times as much as the same volume of hy- 
drogen. Then, since 1 cu.ft. of air at 60 deg. F., 
barometer 30 in., weighs 0.0766 Ib., the same volume of 
hydrogen, at the same temperature and pressure, will 
weigh 0.0766 — 14.418 = 0.0053 lb. Therefore, the 
lifting power of hydrogen at this temperature and pressure 
is 0.0766 — 0.0053 = 0.0713 Ib. per cu.ft. of the gas. 

Expressed as a rule, the lifting power of any gas per 
cubic foot is equal to the density of the air (weight per 
cubic foot) at the given temperature and pressure, multi- 
plied by one minus the density of the gas referred to air 
as unity. Applying this rule: The density of hydrogen 
referred to air as unity is 1 ~ 14.418 = 0.06936. Then, 
multiplying the weight of one cubic foot of air at the 
given temperature ‘and pressure by 1 0.06936 = 
0.93064, we find for the lifting power of hydrogen at this 
temperature and pressure, 0.0766 & 0.93064 = 0.0713 Ib. 

(b) No; hydrogen is the lightest gas known. 


aes 
. 


Wire-lRope Formulas 


Referring to the solution of the problem on engine- 
plane haulage, Coal Age, Nov. 13, p. 816, will you kindly 
explain the method of calculating the size of rope required 
when hoisting in a shaft or hauling a trip up an engine 
plane? Is it possible to calculate the diameter of the rope 
required without referring to wire-rope tables? 

In the problem to which I have referred the factor of 
safety of 5 has been used, and I would like to ask 
whether this means that the safe working load of the 
rope is one-fifth of the breaking load or that one-fifth of 
the breaking load must be subtracted in order to obtain 
the safe working load of the rope. 

D. J. Bowen. 

Lafayette, Colo. 


All rope formulas for. finding the safe load for any 
given diameter of rope or the diameter required for any 
given load are necessarily empirical, being based on ac- 
tual tests of wire ropes of different kinds and makes. It 
is impossible to calculate with accuracy the load a wire 
rope will carry safely for the reason that the strands of 
the rope and the wires composing the strands are twisted, 
and the stress in the wires is for the most part not parallel 
to the axis of the rope. 
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In the usual makes of rope in this country the wires in 
a strand form an angle of about 14 deg. with the axis of 
the strand and the strand makes an angle of 14 deg. with 
the axis of the rope. Hence, the axial stress in the wire 
is frequently at an angle of 28 deg. with the axis of the 
rope. Asa result the axial stress permissible in the rope 
would be equal to the axial stress in the wire at its weak- 
est point multiplied by the cosine of 28 deg. (0.883), 
which would make the safe load for the rope, say seven- 
eighths of the safe wire stress calculated for the entire 
Wire cross-section of the rope. 

There are, however, other considerations in respect to 
wire ropes in which the twisted wires are built over a 
hemp core, which make it impracticable to estimate the 
strength of the rope except by actual test. The makers 
of wire rope have made such tests, and the strength of 
different sizes and kinds of rope is best estimated from 
the breaking load of a 1-in. rope of the same type. 

The following table gives the breaking load of a 1-in. 
six-strand rope for each kind of wire and style of rope. 
All ropes used in mining, with few exceptions, have six 
strands; but haulage ropes, requiring less flexibility and 
subject to greater wear from exterior abrasion, are gener- 
ally made of seven wires to the strand, while hoisting 
ropes, requiring greater flexibility and being less sub- 
jected to abrasion, are made of 19 wires: to the strand, 
these wires being of Jess diameter than those used in haul- 
age ropes: 





————Breaking Load of 1-In. Rope (Tons) 
Extra-Strong 


Iron Cast Steel Cast Steel Plow Steel 
Haulage ropes, 7 wires.. 16 32 37 42 
Hoisting ropes, 19 wires 17 34 39 44 


“Two general formulas are used—the first for ascertain- 
ing the safe load Z for any rope having a diameter d and 
using any factor of safety f; the second for finding the 
required diameter d for any safe load Z and factor of 
safety f. 

The factor of safety is always the ratio of the breaking 
load to the estimated safe working load of the rope. Thus 
when the factor of safety is 5, the estimated safe working 
load is one-fifth of the breaking load of the rope. The 
following formulas assume, what is practically true, that 
the strength of wire rope for the same kind of material 
and stvle of rope varies as the square of the diameter of 
the rope; thus, 


: cd? 
Aries 1 
L 7 (1) 
fL 
(2) 


he. 

In these formulas the load Z is in tons, the diameter d 
in inches, while the rope constant ¢ is taken from the 
table for the kind and style of rope used. The factor of 
safety commonly used in mining practice is f = 5. How- 
ever, for hoisting in deep shafts, on steep inclines or when 
ropes are used under particularly severe conditions of 
wear or erosion from the acid mine water, a higher factor 
ot safety should be employed. 
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lowa Foremen’s Examination, 
Des Moines, Nov. 9-10, 1915 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—An aircourse in a mine is 5x7 ft. in area and 
5,000 ft. long. What horsepower would be required to 
drive a fan to supply air for 100 men, assuming the 
air requirement is 100 cu.ft. per man per minute and 
the fan has an efficiency of 65 per cent. Assume the 
coefficient of friction k = 0.000000022. 

Ans.—The volume of air required is 100 X 100 = 10,- 
000 cu.ft. per min. The sectional area of the airway 
isa = 5 X 7 = 35 sq.ft:, and the rubbing surface s 
= 2(5 + 7) 5,000 = 120,000 sq.ft. Then, taking the 
efficiency of the fan as 65 per cent., as stated in the 
question, the horsepower required to drive the fan is 

H oe... Qe 
0.65 X 33,000 a8 

0.000000022 & 120,000 * ‘10,0003 
~ 0.65 X 33,000 X 353 

Ques—What advantages has machine 
shooting off the solid? 

Ans.—When mined by machine, a less weight of pow- 
der is required to break down the coal than when it is 
shot off the solid. In the former case the charge of 
powder is given a better opportunity to perform its work 
and there is less danger of the occurrence of a blown- 
out shot. A larger quantity of coal is produced per 
pound of explosive used. Also a larger percentage of 
lump is produced by mining the coal. 

Ques.—If you were put in charge of a mine that was 
not properly ventilated although the fan was of ample 
size to furnish all the air required, what would you do 
to correct the trouble ? 

Ans.—First, examine carefully the plan of ventilation 
and note the course of the air current in its passage 
throughout the mine. The chief trouble is probably ow- 
ing to the leakage of air through the stoppings. These 
should be carefully examined, and air measurements 
taken in the entry all the way from the foot of the down- 
cast shaft to the last crosscut on each pair of entries or 
section of the mine. All obstructions should be removed 
from the airways and crosscuts, and all breakthroughs 
should be enlarged so that they will have an area at 
least equal to the sectional area of the airway. Wher- 
ever the air current does not sweep the working face, 
brattices should be built so as to conduct the air for- 
ward to the face of the room or the head of the entry. 
If abandoned places are found to be giving off gas, these 
should be properly ventilated or sealed off by air-tight 
stoppings. Wherever practicable, the course of the air 


= 2.87 hp. 


mining over 


current should be shortened and sharp bends and angles 
in the airway should be avoided. 

Ques.—Explain how you would erect a permanent 
stopping, giving the reason for your selection of the ma- 
terial used in its construction. 
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Ans.—A permanent stopping should be built of ma- 
terial that will withstand the action of the air current 
and be sufficiently strong to resist the action of the 
roof. The choice of material will depend largely on con- 
ditions in the mine. Where suitable rock or slate is avail- 
able, the stopping is often built by erecting a double wall 
of this material and filling the space between with road 
dust or other fine material at hand. Where good hard 
brick can be obtained at a small cost, it is often best 
to build the stoppings of brick laid in cement mortar. 
A single wall of brick 18 in. thick when well laid makes 
2 good stopping. In building a stopping, the floor should 
be cleared so as to provide a level bearing and the ribs 
should be cut at each side so as to give a good joint. Any 
loose top should be removed and the stopping carried 
up to the roof and carefully sealed. 

Ques.—If you were put in charge of a small mine and 
were required to do your own surveying and mapping, 
explain how you would locate the underground workings 
with respect to the surface and what system you would 
employ in putting up sights. 

Ans.—The best method to adopt in connecting the un- 
derground survey with that on the surface is to use 
two plumb lines, one in each shaft, connecting these by 
running a traverse on the surface and underground. If 
the traverse is properly calculated, it will give the length 
and direction of the base line joining the two plumb lines, 
which forms the hase line of the survey. 

When running the survey underground, an approximate 
course is determined by observing the needle reading on 
two or more courses of the survey. The needle bearing 
is then corrected by the calculated direction of the base 
line of the survey, and this correction is applied to all 
the courses of the underground survey. 

When it is not practicable to use plumb lines in two 
separate shafts, the course of the underground survey is 
found by dropping two plumb lines in the same shaft 
and determining the direction of the line joining them 
on the surface, which gives the direction of the same line 
underground. In the use of this method greater care is 
required to avoid error, as any slight deviation caused 
by the swinging of the plumb lines will be greatly exag- 
gerated as the survey is extended in the mine. . 

Ques.—A fan driven by a steam engine supplies air in 
a mine through several miles of aircourse. A door is 
suddenly opened allowing the air to go directly from the 
air shaft to the escape shaft. Will the opening of this 
door cause any change in the operation of the fan? Give 
the reason for your answer. 

Ans.—When the air current is short-circuited by the 
opening of the division door between the main intake and 
the return airway, the resistance of the mine is cut off, 
and as a result a larger volume of air at once rushes 
through the fan. This rush of air causes a greater ab- 
sorption of work within the fan, and the speed of the 
fan is reduced, assuming the power applied to the fan 
shaft remains unchanged. 
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Washington, D. C. 


The opening of Congress has brought with it the usual 
crop of bills relating to mining of all kinds. Those introduced 
in the House of Representatives and some of those in the 
Senate are now available in printed form and include some 
familiar proposals renewed from past sessions as well as 
several new ones. Among those now receiving attention are 
Nos. S. 51, 725, 1772 and H. R. 4669 and 294, providing for the 
establishment of mining experiment stations at various places, 
all of which have been referred to the Committees on Mines 
and Mining. Four bills, H. R. 18, 60438, 5802 and S. 52, call 
for the creation of a commission to codify and suggest amend- 
ments to the general mining laws. Two measures, S. 775 and 
H. R. 174, relate to mining for radium and its regulation; 
bills S. 50 and H. R. 671 call for the use of a portion of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands to aid the endowment of 
schools or departments of mines. 

Senate bill No. 776 provides for the amendment of the re- 
vised statutes so that Sections 2347 and 2348 shall read: 


Section 2347. Every person above the age of 21 years, who 
is a citizen of the United States, or who has declared his 
intention to become such, or any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any state, or municipality, 
or municipal subdivision of any state, shall, upon application 
to the register of the proper land office, have the right to 
enter, by legal subdivisions, any quantity of vacant coal lands 
of the United States not otherwise appropriated or reserved 
by competent authority, not exceeding 1,280 acres upon pay- 
ment to the receiver of not less than $10 per acre for such 
lands, where the same shall be situated more than 15 mi. from 
any completed railroad and not less than $20 per acre for 
such lands as shall be within 15 mi. of such road. 

Sec. 2348. Any person, or any corporation organized under 
the laws of the United States, or of any state, or municipality, 
or municipal subdivision of any state, as above provided, who 
has opened and improved, or shall _ hereafter open and im- 
prove, any coal mine or mines upon the public lands, and shall 
be in actual possession of the same, shall be entitled to a pref- 
erence right of entry under the preceding section, of the mines 
so opened and improved. 

H. R. Bill No. 531 provides for a change in modes of gov- 
ernment purchase of coal and reads in part as follows: 

That all wood, coal, oil, gas or other fuel to be purchased 
and used by any executive department or independent estab- 
lishment at the seat of government or elsewhere, except 
necessary emergency purchases .in open market, shall be se- 
lected, purchased or contracted for in accordance with the 
recommendations of and under the specifications prepared by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Section 2. That it shall be the duty of said bureau from 
time to time to investigate the fuel-burning equipment used 
by any such department or independent establiShment, the 
methods of purchase and manner of handling, storing and 
using fuel, and to recommend to such department or inde- 
pendent establishment such changes as_ will result in the 
greatest economy to the Government, and to submit a report 
to Congress, through the Secretary of the Interior, at the 
beginning of each regular session, setting forth all such 
recommendations and the results of its operations hereunder. 

Sec. 3. That each said department and independent estab- 
lishment shall, upon request, furnish reports to the Bureau of 
Mines, in manner and form to be prescribed, relating to fuel 
consumption, character of fuel-burning equipment, and such 
other information as may be deemed necessary for the proper 
and economical selection and use of fuel. 

There is as yet no indication of the prospects of these and 
several other measures, regular and continuous work not 


having as yet been undertaken by Congress. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Reading company and its subsidiaries, comprising 
the so-called “anthracite coal trust,” obtained an appeal on 
Dec. 18, from Judges Buffington, McPherson and Hunt, in the 
United States District Court, to the Supreme Court from its 
decision that certain of the defendants to the action were vio- 
lating the law. : 

—~ While the ruling of the court was a victory for the alleged 
illegal combination, the court found that the business rami- 
fications of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and the Central R.R. 
of New Jersey were not in accordance with the letter of the 
law, and ordered the Central company to dispose of its stock 
in the other concerns. The Government took a general appeal 
from the entire decision in the anti-trust suit, and the defen- 
dants now want the Supreme Court to set aside the finding in 
so far as it relates to the above concerns. 
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Insurance Rates Will Probably Be Completed 


The State Insurance Fund Board, which has invited rep- 
resentatives of every coal company operating in Pennsylvania 
to meet its members at the Capitol will probably complete 
its rates for insurance or coal miners in the state fund 
within the next week. The officials of the fund have been se- 
curing data on accidents in coal mines in this and other states 
and a number of special investigations have been made with 
a view of meeting certain phases encountered in some of the 
larger mines. 

The State Compensation authorities have had meetings 
with representatives of the railroads and the big steel and 
manufacturing concerns of the state and efforts will be made 
to secure the hearty codperation of the coal operators. The 
State Insurance Fund officials will make efforts to induce some 
of the coal operators to insure in the state fund instead of 
carrying their own insurance as the railroads and big steel 
companies intend to do. 

The meeting with the coal operators will bring together 
men whose operations mean over $100,000,000 in wages and a 
big effort will be made to win them to the state fund. James 
W. Leech, chairman of the Compensation Board, and Albert 
L. Allen, assistant manager of the state fund, will be the 
speakers, while the counsel for the board will be present. 

The rates for insurance in the state fund, which may be 
made 10 per cent. lower than those of any other insuring 
agency, are to be issued generally as fast as they can be 
printed and bound. 

The board has formally exempted a number of coal com- 
panies from necessity of taking out insurance to cover claims 
under the provisions of the Compensation Act. All these com- 
panies convinced the board of their financial ability to meet 
any liabilities which might be incurred under the law, the 
board retaining the privilege of revoking its action at any 
time. 

The coal corporations granted self-insurance are: 

United States Steel Corporation (H. C. Frick Coke Co.); 
W. J. Rainey; Connellsville Coke; Morris Run Coal Mining Co.; 
Manor Gas Coal Co.; Penn Gas Coal Co.; Westmoreland Coal 
Co., and the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—The Pittston Mining Institute is this term carry- 
ing out a remarkable course of practical demonstrations of 
the correct and incorrect methods of mining. A series of 
demonstrations of methods of setting props has been completed 
and on Monday night the first demonstration of the use of 
explosives was given. Mine Inspector Samuel J. Jennings, 
Eighth anthracite district, is conducting the demonstrations 
and giving the lectures. 

In pursuance of its policy to make frequent transfers of 
officials to acquaint them with conditions existent in different 
mines, the Pennsylvania Coal Co. is preparing to transfer 
a number of its mine foremen soon. The list has not 
yet been completed, Superintendent Jennings stated. Four 
transfers of colliery superintendents, made Dec. 15, are as fol- 
lows: John Brown, from No. 14 to No. 6; Benjamin Milton, 
from No. 6 to Erie; Edgar C. Weichel, from Underwood to No. 
14; William Jeffries, from Hoyt colliery to Underwood. 


Pottsville—Judge Brum,’on Dee. 15, started hearing testi- 
mony in the suit of the Home Brewing Co., of Shenandoah, to 
prevent further undermining of its property by the Thomas 
Colliery Co. Archbishop Prendergast is also a complainant be- 
cause the $80,000 church of St. Casimer is threatened. Testi- 
mony showed that the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. has also undermined that section. 

During a single day recently the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. loaded 1,700 cars of coal, and this 
number would have been even greater if several collieries 
had not been shut down for the lack of cars. 


Drifton—Erection of a new mine hospital for the Eckley 
Colliery of the Coxe Brothers & Co., Inc., is now near comple- 
tion. This mine station for the care of the injured will be 
fitted up with the latest appliance along this line. The addi- 


tion to the equipment of the colliery is an excellent one 
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Lattimer—The fire that broke out in the No. 9 slope of 
Pardee Bros. & Co. on the night of Dec. 13, has proven more 
extensive than at first thought, and, on Dec. 18, the Hazleton 
Fire Department gave the use of firemen’s helmets for the 
men fighting the flames, which are hard to approach. A mine- 
rescue car is at the colliery and a doctor is on almost con- 
stant emergency duty. Twenty-three men were partially over- 
come on Dec. 17 with gas fumes. 

Wilkes-Barre—F. M. Chase, general manager of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co., on Dee. 18, announced plans for the biggest 
employees’ welfare movement ever attempted in the history 
of anthracite-coal mining. The scope and measure in Mr. 
Chase’s creation are revolutionary in extent and character. 
It provides for free medical attendance and visits and in- 
structions by professional nurses for 20,000 employees and 
their families to a total of approximately 100,000 men, women 
and children. The welfare plan will go into effect on Jan. 1. 
Its estimated cost is $50,000. 

State College—The instruction car of the Bureau of Mines 


has been here for the past week training the students in 
the mining-engineering department in rescue work. AS a 


result 19 men have bcen awarded certificates qualifying them 
as proficient in mine-rescue and first-aid work. One of the 
tests to which the men were required to submit themselves 
was to remain with respirators on in a tunnel filled with 
poisonous sulphur dioxide gas for over 10 hr. 
Shamokin—Finding something wrong with his safety lamp 
miner in a colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
took it apart and as a consequence the naked 
pocket of gas, severely injuring several 


recently, a 
at this place 
flame set fire to a 
men. 
Shenandoah—All the mines in this region are experienc- 
ing difficulty in reaching their maximum capacity in the out- 
turn of tonnage, due to the lack of cars. Recently seven col- 
lieries suspended operations for one day from this cause. 


Bituminous 


Hastings—The Oak Ridge Coal and Coke Co., which lately 
purchased 1,200 acres of the B, or Miller, vein of coal around 
its plant here, has already started the sinking of an additional 
shaft. The coal trade in the northern part of Cambria County 
has reached such a stage that it is absolutely necessary to 
open new operations to meet the demande. 

Charleroi—One of the largest coal-land deals consummated 
in western Pennsylvania in many years was recently closed, 
when the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. purchased from the 
Coal Co. what is known as the Charleroi plant of 
company. The purchase price was $1,400,000. 
is situated along the Monongahela River, and 
consists of 1,100 acres. The Youghiogheny company is one of 
the largest coal companies in the Pittsburgh district, with 
extensive holdings in Washington, Green and Westmoreland 
counties. It also operates in Ohio. 

Pittsburgh—Rains in the upper valleys and melting snow 


Carnegie 
the Carnegie 
The property 


has begun to swell the Ohio to a shipping stage, and coal 
shippers are preparing to take advantage of the expected 


rise. Coal will be shipped to Louisville and New Orleans to 
an anticipated total of more than a million bushels provided 
that the coal shipping stage materializes. 

New Carrolltown—The Watkins Coal Co. has completed the 
installation of a new coal conveyor at its operation between 
Bakerton and Spangler. This conveyor obviates the dumping 
of coal by hand and will increase the output of the mine from 
100 to 200 tons. 

Jeanette—The first train, four cars of coal, from the Del- 
mont Gas Coal Co., was recently hauled over the Delmont 
spur of the Turtle Creek branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
This new branch of the Turtle Creek road runs within % mi. 
of Delmont into territory operated by the Delmont company 
and the New York and Cleveland Coal Co. 

Uniontown—Dr. S. B. Hess and S. A. Carson were recently 
appointed receivers for the Harris-Smith Coal and Coke Co. 
The receivership was granted on the petition of the Browning 
Coke Co. and Lloyd H. Smith to cover an indebtedness of $30,- 
mortgage of the corporation in Franklin 
County. The unsecured debtedness is 

are $3,988. 


000, representing a 
Township of Fayette 
$44,500 and the assets 

Connellsville—The production of coke for the Connells- 
ville region recently amounted to somewhat over 450,000 tons 
the 


per week, being a gain of almost 15,000 tons over pre- 
ceding week. Shipments for the week were about 700 tons 
less than the production. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington—Officers of the Raleigh Coal and Coke Co. 


recently dedicated a handsome new theater building to their 
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employees at Raleigh. This theater was recently completed 
at a cost of $20,000 and will be used entirely for the benefit 
and amusement of the company’s employees. 

Fairmont—Work was recently begun by John M. Kisner & 
3ro. on the construction of an engine and boiler house and 
supply house for the Consolidation Coal Co. at its Ida May 
mine in the Helen’s Run field. This engine and boiler house 
will be 40x90 ft. in dimensions and will be strictly fire- 
proof, while the suppiy house will be of wood 14x40 ft. with 
a large loading platform on each side. 

Clarksburg—Coal operators who met recently with A. W. 
Thompson, vice-president of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., re- 
ceived little encouragement from that official in regard to the 
ear supply. He stated that the company is manufacturing 
about 100 new cars per day, but this so far has served but 
little to relieve the shortage. 

Charleston—By providing compensation in the cases of 
families of two of the victims of the Boomer mine disaster 
within 17 days after the occurrence of the fatalities, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Department recently established a 
record. The families of the other 21 victims of the ex- 
plosion will be cared for as rapidly as possible. 

Cautionary notices accompanied by a list of the employ- 
ees killed in the mines of the state during the month of No- 
vember and the immediate and contributing causes, are in- 
cluded in data being mailed out by Chief Henry of the De- 
partment of Mines to every section of the state. Mr. Henry’s 
circular letter calls attention to the accidents during the 
month of November, when 23 men lost their lives through 
falls of slate or coal. These, Mr. Henry believes, could have 
been reduced in number by the exercise of more care by the 
men and the mine bosses. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington—Twenty-nine foremen were given certificates, 
19 first-class, 8 second-class and 2 third-class, as a result of 
the examination recently conducted here at the School of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 

Louisville—The finished draft of the proposed Workmen's 
Compensation law was considered by the executive committee 
of the Kenrucky Mine Owners’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing in Louisville, at which it was proposed to call a meeting 
of the association for the first week in January for further 
consideration of this and other matters. Members of the 
Executive Committee generally approve the law which was 
in part a work of Kenneth U. Meguire, president of the Harlan 


Coal Co., and C. W. Taylor, of Greenville, who represented 
the coal interests on the commission. Eight members of the 


committee were in attendance. 


OHIO 


Columbus—In his campaign to prevent many of the min- 
ing accidents in Ohio, J. M. Roan, Chief Deputy and Safety 
Commissioner of Mines, has issued a pamphlet printed in all 
languages spoken by Ohio miners, containing excerpts of the 
mining laws of the state. Stress is being placed on the 
enforcement of discipline in and about the mines by the mine 
management. It is the opinion of Mr. Roan that practically 
every fatal accident could prevented by the proper 
obedience to the mine laws. 

ILLINOIS 

Duquoin—W ork is expected to begin in the early spring on 
the electric line that is to belt the coal districts of Franklin 
and Williamson counties, in southern Illinois. The proposed 
line will connect Marion, Johnston City and Herrin in William- 
son County with Benton in Franklin County and Harrisburg 
in Saline County. The enterprise is controlled by the Schott 
interests of New York, who now have a line in operation be- 
tween Eldorado and Harrisburg. 

Edwardsville—One of the largest personal injury verdicts 
recorded in years was recently returned by a jury in the Cir- 
cuit Court here against the Madison Coal Corporation of St. 
Louis. The judgment is for $15,000, in favor of John Wend- 
zenski, of Glen Carbon, for the loss of his eyes by a prema- 
ture explosion in the company’s No. 2 mine, at Glen Carbon, 
in October, 1913. Attorneys for the company filed a motion 
for a new trial. 


executive 


be 


IOWA 

Des Moizsies—There is a prospect of a new coal field being 
opened in 1916 in Hardin County. €oal beds of good thick- 
ness have been located and a company with ample capital is 
investigating the _ field. 

Prospectors are at work on the Henry Carlock farm in 
Indian Creek Township in the hope of locating a vein of coal 
thick enough to warrant mining. Former prospects showed 
a good coal bed in that section, but it is not certain the roof 
is thick enough to withstand propping. 
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Dallas County 


10 of the Phillips Coal Co., in 
which was closed on order of the state mine examiner, is still 


Mine No. 


idle. The company had tunneled under the river to tap a 
coal field on the other side. The examiner demanded that 
the operations cease until a new escape shaft was provided 
on the other side of the stream. The company has not yet 
complied. 

COLORADO 

Denver—The state coal-mine inspector reports that not a 
single fatal accident occurred during November in a Colorado 
coal mine, this being the first instance of the kind in 17 years. 
It is attributed to the enforcement of stringent “safety-first” 
rules and the employers’ liability law. 

WASHINGTON 

Zillah—Two bodies of anthracite coal were discovered re- 
cently on the farm of W. M. Ludvig while he was drilling 
for a well. The first coal bed is 8 ft. thick, under which was 
found 7 ft. of blue slate clay which separated the two beds 
of coal. The second measure is 41% ft. thick. The Northern 
Pacific R.R. Co. is making an analysis. 

Seattle—As a result of the recent accident at the Ravens- 
dale mine, owned by the Northwestern Improvement Co., a 
subsidiary of the Northern Pacific Ry. Co., in which 31 men 
were killed by an explosion of coal gas, officials of the com- 
pany have announced that the ill-fated property will’ be 
abandoned. The announcement was made after it had been 
determined that the mine timbering and machinery had been 
so wrecked by the explosion and the mine made so generally 
unsafe that it would cost more to repair the damage than 
it would to open a new mine. The company has other coal 
lands in the same section and will start development work at 
once. 





PERSONALS 











John S. Healy, former general manager of the Davis Coal 
and Coke Co., has accepted a position with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio R.R. Co. 

R. P. Curry,-who has been a traveling salesman in eastern 
Kentucky for 26 years, has taken the management of the com- 
missary of the Hazard Coal Co., at Hazard, Ky. 

George M. Crokey, of Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
receiver of the Indian Guayan Coal Co., which operates mines 


in Gallia County, Ohio. The property was ordered sold on 
Dec. 22. 

Oliver H. Hughes, a member of the Ohio Public -Utilities 
Commission, retired recently because of the expiration of 
his term. Several prominent men are mentioned for the 
position. 


E. A. Purkey, superintendent of the Antler Coal Co.’s mine 
at Round Bottom, has resigned to take charge of a mine for 
the Tyrconnell company at Rosemont. He will be succeeded 
as superintendent at Round Bottom by Bob Pollock. 

The Bureau of Mines has appointed Dr. A. F. Knoefel, 
of Terre Haute, Ind., in charge of the first-aid work of the 
Indiana bituminous-coal operators’ association, as a member 
of an advisory committee to aid in standardizing first-aid 
work throughout the country. 

Peter McGovern, mine foreman at Warrior Run Colliery, 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has resigned, following his 
appointment as an inspector with the Associated Companies 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. His new position will 
require him to travel over a large territory inspecting work- 
ing conditions and safety appliances. 

Thomas Madden, a fireboss in No. 9 colliery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co., for an act of heroism performed three years 
ago, recently received a check for $1,000 from the Carnegie 
Hero Fund. Mr. Madden, while a fireboss in No. 14 colliery, 














made his way to a number of men who were overcome by 
blackdamp following an explosion. He made two trips to 
the dangerous workings. A short time after the explosion 
he received a Carnegie Hero medal. 
TU m4 
Ow AR 
Col. Michael P. Gannon, aged 72 years, recently died at 


Westernport, Md. Colonel Gannon was extensively interested 
in the mining of coal in Maryland and West Virginia, and was 
also connected with several banking institutions in an official 
capacity. 


COAL 
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Frank Howard Bailie, for 27 years assistant manager of 
sales for the H. K. Porter Co., died recently after a brief 
illness from pneumonia. He will be greatly missed by his 
past employers, and many correspondents who have been his 
personal friends. 


Abraham Overholt Tinstman, one of the oldest coke man- 
ufacturers in Pennsylvania died of pneumonia recently at his 
home in Turtle Creek. Mr. Tinstman was born in East 
Huntington Township, Westmoreland County in 1834. In 
1865 he, with Joseph Rist, purchased 600 acres of coal land 
in the Connellsville coke region and a short time later, they, 
together with A. S. M. Morgan, organized the firm of. Mor- 
gan & Co., erecting 111 ovens at Morgan Mills in Fayette 
County. In 1870 Mr. Tinstman erganized the Mt. Pleasant 
& Broadford R.R. Co. In 1871, H. C. Frick was engaged by 
Mr. Tinstman’s grandfather, A. Overholt, at Broadford as a 
bookkeeper. His business ability, however, caused Mr. Tinst- 
man and his partner Mr. Rist to take him into their business. 
Mr. Tinstman and his partner later organized the Frick Coal 
and Coke Co., Mr. Frick holding some stock. The company 
purchased 200 ovens at Broadford and 100 at Mt. Pleasant. 
In 1873, Mr. Tinstman met with financial difficulties and in 
1876 lost everything. Within a year, however, he had obtain- 
ed an option on 3,500 acres of coal land in the Connellsville 
district and sold the land at a large profit. He then or- 
ganized the Connellsville Coal and Iron Co., and in 1880 estab- 
lished the A. O. Tinstman Co., of Pittsburgh. In 1881, he 
purchased the Mt. Braddock Coke Co. and the Pennsville Coke 
Co. A few years later he sold all his holdings and engaged in 
buying and selling coal lands until recently when he retired. 





- INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











War, W. Va.—The Elkhorn Coal and Coke Co. will shortly 
install an electric plant at its coal mine to cost about $8,000. 
The Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Ine., 
its office to the Fulton Bldg. in Pitts- 





Pittsburgh, Penn. 
has recently moved 
burgh. 

Gary, W. Va.—The United States Coal and Coke Co. re- 
cently fired up 1,700 ovens, and is now calling for 1,000 men 
for work on the coke yards and in the mines. 

Des Moines, Iowa—Operators report to the state depart- 
ment they are not hampered to any extent by car shortage 
and have been doing a fine business this fall. 

Huntington, W. Va.—It is reported here that a new coal 
mine will shortly be opened at Glenhayes, Warne County. It 
is thought that extensive operations will be begun shortly in 
that neighborhood. 

‘Fargo, N. D.—The Standard Coal Co., of Beulah, Mercer 
Co., was recently incorporated with a capital stock of $25,600. 
The incorporators are George G. Schmidt, Marguerita Schmidt 
and Phillip Schmidt, all of Beulah. 

Hamilton, Ohio—It is stated that the Hamilton Otto Coke 
Co. with a plant at Cokotto is planning to erect an addition 
at a cost of $80,000 for the extraction of various by-products, 
chief among which are light oils. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Robinson Mining Machine Co. has 
been organized at Indianapolis with $10,000 capital stock. It 
will manufacture mining machines. The directors are Lige 
Robinson, Oliver Williamson, E. M. Shorter. 

Beckley, W. Va.—The Prince-Wick Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated here with a capital stock of $100,000, by Prince E. 
Lilly, Thomas H. Wickham and others. The company has in- 
terests in this vicinity, and proposes to open up several 
mines this spring. 

Norfolk, WVWa.—In October 





the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 
earried 2,176,900 tons of coal, being an increase of 149,112 
over the same month of 1914. For the four months ending 
with October, the road showed an increase of 649,326, or a 
total coal tonnage of 9,636,309. 

Lansford, Penn.—It is the intention of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. to introduce electricity into all its workings 
in the Panther Creek Valley, both for power and lighting. 
The equipment is now being arranged for and the power will 
be supplied from the extensive plant at Hauto. 





Grafton, W. Va.—A new electric haulage system will be 
installed in the T. B. Davis mine at Flemington, recently pur- 
chased py Clarence D. Robinson, of Fairmont. This mine has 
had a capacity of 500 tons daily but it is expected that this 
will be doubled when improvements are completed. 

Washington, D. C.—Ten railroads operating in Pittsburgh 
territory have filed tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission increases in freight rates on bitu- 


proposing 
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minous coal from Pittsburgh to points in the Middle West. 
Increases would become effective Jan. 20, if allowed. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—A total of 2,698,706 net tons of coal were 
carried over the Norfolk & Western R.R. during the month of 
November, this being a decrease of 328,350 tons as compared 
with the 3,027,236 tons for October of this year, and an in- 
crease of 854,949 tons as compared with November of last year. 

Camden, Mo.—A charter has been issued by the secretary 
of state, to the Riverside Coal and Mining Co., of Camden, Ray 
County, Mo. The capital stock is $2,880, one-half paid. The 
incorporators are J. S. Finley, William Parr and B. B. King. 
The company has deen organized to mine and market coal. 

Columbus, Ohio—It is reported that less than 3,000 coal 
miners in Ohio are now out of work as against 20,000 a year 
ago. Between 43,000 and 44,000 are now working and business 
is rapidly improving. The few thousands of men who are now 
unemployed are receiving strike benefits. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Recent rains at Abilene, Kan., washed 
out a deep ditch and uncovered a bed of coal on the farm 
of R. M. White, 25 mi. south of Abilene. The deposit is ap- 
parently of good quality and is several feet thick. Specimens 
have been sent to the state university at Lawrence for analy- 
sis. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—The Fort Pitt Coal Co.’s mine, situ- 
ated across the river in Ohio, will be sold to satisfy creditors 
on Jan. 6. The sale will be in charge of trustee W. E. 
Thomas, of Bridgeport. One fourth of the purchase price 
must be paid in cash and the balance as soon as the sale 
is confirmed. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Following advances in the price of coal 
both East and West, it was recently announced that the 
quotations of run of mine coal in the Fairmont-Clarksburg 
field have been advanced to $1.75 and $2 per ton. Owing toa 
shortage, the mines are running only about 85 per cent. of 
their capacity. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—It is stated that not only will the coal 
interests in the State of West Virginia fight against any in- 
crease in the rates on coal to the West, the tariffs of which 
were recently filed, but that the State Service Commission and 
the operators would ask that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission investigate the rates to the East. 





Petros, Tenn.—The mine and property of the Big Brushy 
Coal Co., which was placed in a receiver’s hands a short time 
ago, was advertised to be sold at public sale, by Charles H. 
Davis, at the Company’s commissary at Petros, Morgan 
County, Tenn., on Dec. 18, 1915, at 12 o’clock noon, subject to 
a $5,000 mortgage maturing in 1929. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A charter was recently issued to the 
Pilgrim Coal Co., of Uniontown, Penn., for the purpose of 
operating coal mines in Ohio County, W. Va. The authorized 
capital of this firm is $5,000 and the incorporators are Harold 
Robinson, Allen B. Williams, Elizabeth M. Leonard, Donna 
B. Van Gilder and Abbey L. Culp, all of Uniontown. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—There are many rumors afloat regard- 
ing the proposed power plant and other improvements at 
Beech Bottom, but it appears reasonably certain that some 
big expenditures are projected. It appears to be the intention 
to use the coal at the mine to generate power that can be 
transmitted to all the surrounding mines and towns. 


Scranton, Penn.—Disturbances in the workings of the sur- 
face vein of the National Mine of the Lackawanna company 
recently caused Beech St. in South Scranton to settle more 
than 2 ft. Four dwellings were considerably damaged. The 
affected area is confined to the 700 block, and is adjacent to 
the other section which suffered considerably during the 
past few weeks. 


Denver, Colo.—The Crown Tar Works of the Denver Gas 
and Electric Light Co. has closed a contract with the Nitro 
Fowder Co., Kingston, N. Y., for some 25,000 gal. of naphtha- 
lene, to be delivered before Jan. 1. It is a novelty for the West 
to be supplying the East with this sort of material and is a 
direct result of the European war, which has curtailed the 
importations from Germany. 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—William T. Coale, general manager 
of the Georges Creek Coal Co., as receiver for the Franklin 
Coal Co. of Westernport, recently sold for $11,000 the mining 
outfit of the latter firm, including a number of houses, mine 
cars, rails, tipples and other property, to the M. J. Miller’s 
Sons of Westernport. The mines will be operated by John 
J. Miller and J. O. J. Greene. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—Vessel freights to coastwise points, 
especially New England, have almost reached a record point. 
nis has resulted in increasing the demand for coal all-rail 
from this territory. Recently a rate as high as $3 per ton from 
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Virginia to Maine was paid, which is the highest known for 
ever fifty years. During the anthracite strikes of 13 years 
ago the rate reached $2.50 per ton. 


St. Marys, Ohio—A 3,000-ton coal heap on fire from 
spontaneous combustion for the past six weeks was cleaned 
up a few days ago at the generating plant of the West- 
ern Ohio Electric Co. A new fire from the same cause has 
now broken out in a 5,000-ton heap at the same place. The 
coal in the smaller fire was found mostly “coked,” and not 
much damaged otherwise after the fire. 





St. Louis, Mo.—T. T. Stevenson has closed a conditional 
deal with a New York syndicate for the sale of 22,000 acres of 
coal land in Meridian, Brookside, Clement and East Fork 
Townships, Clinton County, Ill., and papers were recently 
signed. If tests develop satisfactory beds of coal, the owners 
will receive $15 per acre, or $330,000. The logs of wells drilled 
for oil in that territory show good beds, and it is claimed that 
several mines will be sunk. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—Owing to a sudden and unexpected 
shortage in the natural-gas supply, which caused the West 
Virginia Public Service Commission to order the Clarksburg 
Light and Heat Co. to take steps to relieve the situation for 
the benefit of domestic consumers, the supply of gas has been 
withdrawn from nearly 100 industrial concerns using it for 
fuel. This has caused the temporary shut-down, in whole 
or in part, of many of these concerns, which have heretofore 
been able to use gas without limit. 


Toledo, Ohio—The Toledo Coal Sales Co., has been in- 
corporated for $10,000 and will continue business at 724 
Spitzer building as it has been doing for some time past. 
There will be no change in the management. The general 
manager of the concern is D. B. Frisbee and the company 
handles the output of the “Southern Gem” mine in Kentucky 
and the “Tug Mountain” mine in West Virginia white ash 
territory. The incorporation was made to make possible the 
expansion of the business which has been rapidly growing. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—A coal famine, due to a shortage of 
cars, is anticipated. The Philadelphia & Reading R.R. Co. has 
called in all its cars from the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Western Maryland for the purpose of loading them with 
anthracite coal and stocking for the future. -It is said that 
car shortages have occurred from time to time but there 
has never been such a shortage as at present and the reason 
is traceable to prosperity. Every coal operator is clam- 
moring for cars to fill his orders but he is getting only 
a few. 

Central City, Ky.—Extension of the Kentucky Midland 
R.R. from its terminus in Muhlenberg County to Dawson 
Springs via Earlington, is reported to be projected. The road 
was built three years ago from Central City to Summers, a 
distance of 12 mi. and now handles the output of the big 
mines at Summers, via Central City. The distance to Dawson 
Springs, as the road is projected, is 22 mi. and the line would 
touch rich coal fields between Earlington and Dawson, now 
undeveloped. The original construction was standard in all 
respects. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Misosuri Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports the states’ production of bituminous coal for the year 
1914, as 3,935,980 net tons, with a vaiue of $6,802,325, a de- 
crease of 382,145 or 0.85 per cent. under 1913. Macon County 
led with 765,703 net tons. For the state as a whole, the coal 
had an average value of $1.73 per net ton. Nine thousand five 
hundred and forty-nine miners were employed an average 
of 179 days. Fatal accidents numbered 19. At the present 
rate of consumption it is figured Missouri coal deposits are 
ample enough to last 9,000 years. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Officials of railroads operating eastward 
from Chicago and St. Louis report a volume of freight moving 
toward the Atlantic seaboard, which is taxing their facilities 
to the limit. This situation has prevailed for the last two or 
three weeks, and has resulted in embargoes being placed at 
many of the terminal points and results in an abnormal situ- 
ation with regard to the movement of east-bound freight. 
Officials of Southern lines report tonnage as holding steady 
at the advances established a fortnight ago. Business through- 
out the South is steadily improving. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Port of Seattle is now considering the 
erection of a colliery for the benefit~of boats on the Sound. 
After waiting five months for the Port Commission to offer 
terms for a lease of part of their holdings at Smiths Cove, 
the United Coal Sales Company has leased a site in West 
Seattle and will at once erect bunkers, and other facilities. 
The company asked the commission for a lease in July and 
renewed its efforts in November. It will prepare to take 
care of vessels which now have to load from barges along- 
side or go to British Columbia or Tacoma to coal. 
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General Review 


Anthracite supplies short with no indications of any relief 
in sight. Runaway market on bituminous. Further tight- 
ening of railroad congestion will create panic conditions. 
Some consumers hard pressed to keep their plants going. 
Middle Western roads stocking heavily but the market is not 
so tight. 

Anthracite—Supplies of hard coal at distributing centers 
are reduced to a point where daily arrivals are going into im- 
mediate consumption, and energetic measures are occasionally 
necessary to keep consumers from running short. All atten- 
tion at the moment is concentrated on getting tonnage for- 
ward with the utmost dispatch. The railroad congestion is 
more acute, if anything, and the inadequate car supply has 
seriously interrupted operations in the mining regions, still 
further restricting the available tonnage. Buyers are aggres- 
sively seeking odd tonnages to fill out their requirements, 
and it is developing that substantial premiums above contract 
quotations are occasionally being paid on the steam grades. 
Some of the railroads have already begun to confiscate coal 
en route. 

Bituminous—The spectacular advance of the past week has 
caught producing interests, distributors and consumers alike 
unprerared and the market is beyond control. Speculation is 
rife, brokers turning over tonnage daily at unprecedented 
profits, and this condition will persist until the carriers solve 
the transportation riddle. The abundant supplies at Hampton 
Roads is the only factor restraining the speculative element 
from forcing prices up to a panic level. 

In spite of the fact that all available vessel tonnage has 
been pressed into service, arrivals are still inadequate so that 
shippers are holding customers down to the very smallest 
tonnage they can keep going on and it is probable that some 
curtailment may result unless the transportation companies 
succeed in getting coal forward more promptly. It is prac- 
tically a runaway market, exaggerated predictions concern- 
ing prices made a month or six weeks ago having been more 
than realized. Quotations are fluctuating in a spectacular 
manner. over a wide range. 

Exports—The sharp flurry and anxiety regarding supplies 
in the domestic market have dispelled all interest in the off- 
shore business. While vessel rates have apparently not in- 
creased any further, tonnage is more difficult to obtain, and 
practically everything in the Coastwise market has been. 
covered. Dumpings over the Hampton Roads pier show some 
improvement, though they are still substantially below the 
previous high level. a 

Ohio Valley—Demand on contracts continue very heavy, 
with the result that there is little free coal to be picked up 
in the prompt market. The inquiries which developed from 
the Seaboard last week have apparently not materialized into 
actual business, though the regular line demand is stronger 
and prices stiffer. The warmer weather caused a temporary 
reaction, but none of serious proportions, dealers seizing upon 
the opportunity to accumulate as large stocks as possible. 
The steam demand continues particularly strong; there have 
been plentiful supplies of this grade so far, but it is reported 
that some consumers have been encountering difficulty in 
getting sufficient tonnage to keep going. The heavy rains 
have interfered with transportation in some quarters. 

Middle West—The lowest temperatures of the season, sup- 
plemented by the constantly expanding demand from indus- 
trial quarters and extra orders from the railroads for stock- 
ing purposes, has increased the working schedules and 
strengthened the market still further. Anything on the order 
of concessions from list prices has been eliminated and the 
market is firm all along the line. Transportation ig fairly 
good; no serious difficulties have yet been experienced in this 
direction but it is felt that the general congestion prevailing 
throughout the East may spread to this section. Weather 
conditions in the Northwest have not been so favorable to an 
active consumption, and the movement out from the upper 
ports has been relatively light. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite consumers becoming urgent about 
prompt deliveries. Bituminous quiet with sellers concerned 
mostly about new contracts. Effects of the customary year 
end curtailment already being felt but colder weather stimu- 
lates the domestic trade. 
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Iron Age—The embargo laid by all railroads on shipments 
of iron and steel products to New York for export, while 
it throws some serious problems on the mills, is a blessing 
to domestic consumers. While exports of steel have been de- 
clining since August, largely because of transportation diffi- 
culties, they have amounted to enough to bring measurable re- 
lief if diverted into home channels. There is more pressure 
from consumers to get places on the steel companies’ order 
books for deliveries after July 1, 1916, and the amount of 
such business taken is increasing, though some mills still in- 
sist they are not ready to sell for the second half. The cal- 
culations of important manufacturers who work up iron and 
steel are more and more based on the projection of record 
consumption and high prices far into next year. 


Philadelphia News Bureau—With the closing of the year 
the conditions are very promising. There is naturally much 
depression over the European outlook, but so far as the domes- 
tic situation is concerned there is every reason for confidence. 
AL very encouraging feature is the remarkable Christmas. 
trade, which is not confined to any one section, but is gen- 
eral over the whole country. People have made big money 
und they are spending it. When the year-end statistics are 
published much surprise will be expressed at the position of 
the United States. It is idle to say that we have discounted 
all the goods thatarecoming to us. 


Dun—Temporary restriction of operations resulted from 
the storm, which for a time hampered wire and transporta- 
tion service and aggravated the congestion of freight. Needed 
deliveries were further retarded and the strength of certain 
commodities accentuated, while outdoor work in the East and 
Great Lakes region was partially suspended. Considerable 
benefit, however, accrued from the snowfall and lower tem- 
peratures, additional stimulus being imparted to the distribu- 
tion of heavyweight apparel, footwear and fuel. Commercial 
failures this week, are 381, against 372 last week, 361 the pre- 
ceding week and 449 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Sustained activity in a majority of lines, with 
prospects of still greater growth, typify current trade and 
industrial conditions. Contrary to precedent, the larger trades 
do not display the customary pre-holiday characteristics that 
usually prevail when the time for the taking of inventories 
arrives. True, there has been a lull in some sections, but by 
and large activity is so steadily maintained that salesmen are 
remaining on the road longer than usual at this season, and 
most reports agree that wholesale, as well as jobbing trade is 
of large volume. 


Winter Wheat Condition— The government report on 
winter-wheat condition, shows a total area sown this fall of 
37,256,000 acres, a decrease of 3,197,000, or 8%, from the area 
harvested this year, with a condition on Dec. 1 of 87.7, as 
against 88.3 last year, and a ten-year average of 90.8. The 
condition shown is the lowest since 1911. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods is far in excess of the corresponding period of a 
year ago. Seasonable weather, together with the record 
breaking holiday business that retailers all over the country 
are doing, is largely responsible for this increase. Road sales 
for both immediate and spring delivery continue to be larger 
than the corresponding period for the past few years, and the 
customers have been in the market in greater numbers. Col- 
lections are satisfactory and prices firm. 


The Southern Lumberman, though winter weather has now 
come in earnest, the resulting contraction of building oper- 
ations has so far in no respect weakened the strong yellow- 
pine market. The actual volume of business moving is some- 
what less this week, and has, in fact, shown gradual de- 
crease for the past three weeks, but production at the mills 
has been kept at its proper level and the market has con- 
tinued to rise accordingly. Even more uniformly optimistic 
reports are being received than have characterized the hard- 
wood market during recent weeks. 
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BOSTON 

Hampton Roads accumulations likely to be reduced by car 

and labor shortage. Situation grows more acute from day to 

day. Georges Creek shipments light and Pennsylvania grades 

active at new high levels. Water freights nominal with no 

tonnage to be had. Anthracite shippers getting farther be- 


hind, 
Bituminous—The situation in New England gets increas- 
ingly grave. Hampton Roads is still the one place where 


there is a surplus of coal and prices have not changed but it 
is very likely that the holiday period there will show a 
marked change. Already a scarcity of cars is noted on cer- 
tain of the Virginia railroads, particularly those with west- 
ern connections, and if loaded cars are not released at the 
piers it will mean a reduced output. The Christmas season is 
another factor that will tend to reduce accumulations at 
Hampton Roads. Should steamers and barges be obliged to 
wait for coal it will mean suck a falling-off in the only de- 
pendable source of supply for this territory that the market 


will be in very serious straights. 
It is reported $7 has been paid for Pocahontas and New 
River on cars Providence, and apparently there is nothing 


to prevent a spectacular advance. Shippers are holding their 
customers down to actual week to week consumption in many 
eases and most strenuous efforts are being made to keep 
plants running. 

Georges Creek has shortened up materially in supply at all 
the loading ports, and deliveries at this end are much hamp- 
ered by slow movement along the coast. Car supp!y at the 
mines is rapidly getting worse and shipments to this territory 
are likely to be few and far between by Jan. 1. That some of 
the transportation ordinarily carrying Georges Creek has 
been loading at Hampton Roads this week is a significant de- 
velopment. 

The Pennsylvania grades continue active, although the 
buying of spot lots is rather spasmodic. Cambrias and Somer- 
ready sale at prices up to $3.25 f.o.b. mines, 
while good Clearfields are only 25c. less. The higher volatile 
coals from Clarion, Indiana, and Armstrong counties have 
already entered the market, although the freight differential 
against some of them causes a much lower price at the mines. 
For this grade as high as $2.50, however, has been paid during 
the week. There is a good deal of tempering of the market 
and everybody has coal for sale but actual sales so far are not 
very heavy. 

Water Freights—The only reason that rates are not in 
excess of $3, Hampton Roads to Boston, is that there are prac- 
no bottoms open to charter that can load under 30 
days. Several charters have been made for a series of trips 
at current rates and the prospect is by no means clear. The 
situation on small boats for New York loading to points like 
Providence has not eased up in the least; $1.25 has been paid 
for trips through March and April. 

Anthracite—Shipments are extremely slow, and certainly a 
bad situation is facing Tidewater New England. An em- 
bargo against deliveries all-rail to points on the New Haven 
R.R. only emphasizes the congestion that prevails on most of 
the lines. Many of the collieries are on half-time. Certain 
kinds and sizes of hard coal are also in scant supply and most 
of the dealers are alarmed over the outlook. Dec. 15 the 
Boston retailers advanced stove and egg coal to $8 and chest- 
nut to per net ton delivered. 

Bituminous quotations, f.o.b. loading port at points design- 
gross ton: 


sets meet with 


tically 





$8,25 


ated, are about as follows per 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields..... . $8.50@4.25 $3.80M4.55 $2.250@3.00 
Cambrias and Somersets. 3.75@4.50 4.05@4.80 .......... 2.50@3.25 
Georges Creek.......... agai : Sere 


Pocahontas and New River are still quoted $2.80@2.85 f.o.b. 
Norfolk and Newport News. On cars at Boston prices are 
$6.50@6.75, and $6.75@7 at Providence. 

NEW YORK 

Car shortage affecting anthracite market. Some 
troubles on docks. Steam sizes stiffen. Bituminous 
advance. Some manufacturers may run short. 

Anthracite—Lack of supply, due to the freight congestion 


labor 
prices 


and an increased consumption have caused a tightening of 
the hard coal situation at Tidewater. In addition to car 


troubles some shippers are having labor disturbances among 
the stevedores and coal handlers but this difficulty promises 
to be settled shortly. 
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Shippers have had to exert their best efforts to meet 
orders. The strong situation is reflected in the opening of 
bids early this week for supplying city departments with 18,- 
000 tons of buckwheat coal and about 250 tons of egg, there 
being only one bid on each contract; under ordinary condi- 
tions there would have been at least a dozen bidders on each 


item. Boats continue searce and freight rates remain around 
the 35c. mark. Prepared coals are commanding full circular 


and there are reports of premiums for stove and nut sizes. 
Line demand for the larger sizes is active. High grade steam 
coals are practically out of the running. Pea coal is quoted 
at $3.50 and better. Fair grades of buckwheat are command- 
ing from 10 to 20c. above regular price and barley is quoted 
at $2.25 f.o.b. 


Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. follow: 
: Lower Ports | ; Upper Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
PRPDMOR« ..ouissadvsseaeinw eee $5.10 
Egg pai eneletetes tats) enon $5.30@5.30 5 3) $5.35@5.35 
LL eee ne 5.30 5.30@5.30 5.39 5.35@5.35 
6 | Ae ene ce ree 5.55 5.55@5. 55 5 60 5.55@5.60 
are rey 3.50 3.45@3 50 3.55 3.50@3.55 
ROUOIOWINDIRNG. oi.08 6 6aie 6050-0 240 2.45@2 75 2.80 2.454 2.80 
ice Be ins Reve 2.25 1.95@2_ 25 2.30 2.00@ 2.30 
RMN osc. Cvs a orc sons 1.75 1.50@1.75 1.80 1.75@1.80 
Bituminous—Failure to get shipments forward and a 
heavier demand have resulted in further price increases at 
Tidewater though line prices are a trifle softer. However, 


some shippers believe the situation is easier but see no hope 
for much improvement unless the freight congestion improves. 
During the week hardly any grades of coal could be obtained 
at less than $4 f.o.b. while most quotations were from $4.25 
to $4.50 and higher according to quality. There is practically 
no coal at Tidewater docks owing to the failure of the trans- 
portation companies to get shipments forward. Agencies find 
it impossible to make any promises as to when they can fill 
orders. Many boats continue to be held at the docks. 
Wholesale houses are unwilling to take on any more con- 
tracts, on Monday of this week there was but one bidder on a 
contract for 5,000 gross tons of bituminous slack for one of 
the city departments. Contractors are becoming anxious and 
there are reports that some iarge manufacturers have said 
that unless they can secure better deliveries it will be neces- 
sary to partially suspend operations at their plants. There 
is very little free coal to be had; quotations range from 
$4.25 to $4.50. and as there are plenty of buyers,-there is little 
dickering over prices. Slack is quoted at $1.75 at the mines. 
Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. £4.30@4.55 $4.30@4.55 $4 30@4.35 $2.75@3 00 


4.05@4.30 4.05@4 30 4.05@4.30 2 50@2 75 


Georges Creek Tyson 


Clearfield: 


So ee 495@4 15 4 054 15 : : 2 50@2 60 
Ordinary... piesa but 3 90@3 95 3. 90@3 95 eerie 2 35(a2 40 
PORE COP MROUNIDAD. oo 5405550. oo as cnc cae aaie ele tes eee 2.25@2.50 
Cambria County: 
South Forks......... sc i erate tare Ustnare eaves 2 FO@2.75 
ONO IIO: ci. s.cc 000 bs) OR Loe. a oe w. “GAa eo sueees 2 50@2.75 
Barnesboro........... 4.05@4.20 Paieigie! Toate Means 2.50@2.65 
Somerset County: 
Quemahoning......... w 4 05@4 30 4 5@4 30 2 50@2 75 
Medium.............. 4 00@4 15 4 00@4 15 4.00@4 15 2 50@2 65 
EMRIMOUOS. .c.cscairscca oc 3 :95@4.15 ; ; 2 40(a 2 60 
Greensnure:.... 6.66655 3 95(@4.15 2 402 60 
Westmoreland. ....... 3.75@3.85 : ee 2 002 10 
West Virginia Fairmont 3} 3 80@3 90 3 80@3 90 2 G0@2.10 
Fairmont mine-run.............. 3 89@3 90 3 80@3 90 2 002.16 
25, Sle aO SSS as  IERree : 3 80@3 95 3 80@3 95 2 25@2 40 
Western Maryland........ 3 80@3 95 3 80@3.95 2 2542.40 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite is extremely brisk with chestnut, buckwheat, 
and rice the leaders. Car supply outlook serious, with many 
collieries shut down. Bituminous prices touch the $3 mark, 
and are advancing almost daily. 

Anthracite—Sales agencies have abandoned seeking orders, 
and are now concentrating their efforts on following up ship- 
ments, and rushing the coal forward with the utmost dis- 
patch. Orders are plentiful on practically all sizes, and it is 
impossible to satisfy the demand. With such active condi- 
tions at this time, there is a great deal of concern felt over 
what the situation will be later. The car supply question con- 
tinues the chief cause for anxiety, the situation in this respect 
becoming more acute as the season advances. Production is 
being severely restricted from this cause, one of the leading 
anthracite companies having been reduced to _ half-time 
working schedule during the past week. Sizes that could 
not be moved, except at the severest. kind of a sacrifice .a 
month ago, are now in active demand, some of them bring- 
ing substantial premiums. : 

The purchasing agents for the large consumers are comb- 
ing the market for coal, and it has developed that a num- 
ber of large buyers are paying premiums on buckwheat and 
rice coal. This is particularly the case with bituminous con- 
sumers, who are attempting to supplement their requirements 
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with anthracite coal. A gratifying feature of the situation is 
the fact that domestic consumers have not yet taken alarm 
over the situation; the demand from this source continues 
only on about a normal basis for this season, but even this is 
sufficient to absorb all the arrivals, and any heavy buying 
movement would precipitate a runaway market. 

The demand for broken shows no abatement. The output 
could probably be sold at full circular, $3.50 and tax, but the 
contracts prevent this, as practically all this size is sold that 
way. Gas companies and iron foundries, which are the prin- 
cipal consumers are endeavoring to stock heavily. Egg is 
still the weakest size and the companies find it difficult to 
move at $3.75 and tax, while the individuals show an incli- 
nation to shade the price to the extent of 10 or 15c. by omit- 
ting the tax. Stove coal is all sold at $4.10 and tax and 
shippers are unable to supply the demand for this popular 
size. Chestnut has been the real leader this week; quite a 
few dealers allowed their stocks of this grade to run down to 
make room for pea at $2 and tax and they are now suddenly 
confronted with a great shortage. If the large dealers decide 
to draw on their storage piles for the prepared sizes, it will 
relieve the situation provided the inadequate car supply does 
not interfere. 

The rumor of a new price circular at the first of the year 
grows in strength and it is altogether likely that there wil 
be material changes in all sizes at that time. 
at mines for 





.The prices per gross ton line shipment and 
f.o.b. Port Richmond are as follows: 

Tine Tide Line Tide 
Broken.. sivas. Sco St. 76 |) Co ere $2.50 $3.25 
ME as -a-araa sereres 3.75 5.00 Buckwhe oC) ae ae 1.50 2 25 
DRO 5 oc aw ec s8%s 4.00 5.00 FOG ese arenes eco es 85 1.75 
CHEStHUGS. ..6c eee s 4.15 5.25 Do eae ao 63-50 

weeks ago predictions of even $2 coal 

before Jan. 1 were scoffed, yet that price was reached two 


weeks ago and we now have $3 coal. Of course this is not on 
all grades, but numerous sales have been reported at from 
$2.75 to $3 for coal that a few months ago was considered 
only ordinary. Price changes have been so rapid that no one 
cares to venture a prediction. The past week witnessed the 
biggest advances so far this season, ranging from 70c. down 
to 25c. or a general average of about 30c. The car supply 
continues inadequate, with most shippers claiming to receive 


only 20% to 30% of their requirements. 
Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, are about as 
follows: 
Georees Creek Biz Vein.. $2.75@3.00 Fairmont gas, }..... , ee 00 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 2.70@2.75 Fairmont gas, mine-run. 1.75@1 85 
Clearfield (ordinary).....  2.50@2.75 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.60@ 1.75 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 2.50@2.75 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.70@1.80 
West Va. Freeport....... 2.50@2.60 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.65@ 1.70 
’ , Fairmont slack.......... 1.60@1.75 


BALTIMORE 


Trade dominated by many unusual conditions. Low-grade 
fuels advance rapidly. Hampton Roads coals coming in all- 


rail. i: 

The trade is dominated by railroad embargoes on general 
freight, car shortage and excessive vessel freights in such 
a way that the most unusual conditions have resulted. All 
consumers, except those suffering from a real pinch, have 
been practically driven out of the market for the time be- 
ing. Many lower grade coals have advanced more rapidly 
than high-price fuels. In such a market it is difficult to 
quote prices. 

An unusual condition was noted here the past week, coals 
which are usually handled exclusively at Newport News 
finding their way here by all-rail route for local consump- 
tion. This coal was offering at a mine basis of less than 
$1.50 in many cases in Virginia, and after payment of freights 
by way of Potomac yards was still delivered here cheaper 
than some of the steam fuels that are handled through this 
port regularly. Some effort was made to handle this coal by 
barge from Newport News, but as rates had jumped to $1.50 
a ton compared with the regular barge rate of about 50c. or 
less, the effort was given up. From $3.50 to $4 is being 
charged for shipment of coal from this port to Boston, with 
other New England ports.in proportion. 

The market is quotable on about the following basis: 


Mines Balt.* Fairmont Mines Balt.* 
Geo. Crk. Big Vein $3. Ordinary mine run $1.75 $3.23 
Geo. Crk. orem. 3. Ordinary }.. 2.00 3.48 
Clearfield. . Ne Ordinary slack. 1.65 3.13 


South Fork. . 
Latrobe...... 
Somerset (best) . 
Somerset ( good) .. 
Quemahoning.. 
Hreeport.......... 
Miller Vein. 


Low sulphur mine- 
Out of market 
Out of market 


Low sulphur 3 em 

Low sulphur 
slaolenn. <<: 
* FB. 0.. Bis 


Out of market 
outside Capes. 


Nod whdbobotoths 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Some slight increase in demand. Gov- 


ernment takings fair. 


Prices unchanged. 


The coastwise and foreign movement has been better the 
last few days and a fairly large fleet has been loaded. ‘The 
accumulatiuvn at Tidewater has been reduced somewhat al- 
though there is still more than the normal supply of coal on 
hand at this time. Foreign cargoes have nearly all been 
New River and Pocahontas run-of-mine although some gas 
coals have been exported. Prices remain unchanged. 

The collier “Cyclops” took a large cargo for the govern- 
ment and the Panama R.R. collier “Achilles” took the largest 
cargo exported during the week. The number of vessels call- 
ing here for bunkers was only fair although there was per- 
haps a slight increase over the previous week’s business. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 
D 





Railroad Nov. 20 Nov. 27 ec. 4 Dee. 11 Dec. 18 
Norfolk & Western... . 100,598 118,065 116,450 87,726 104,942 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 67,209 93,924 81 875 70,335 55,503 
Vivgunan. «.. 2. 5. cos cc 39,485 54,591 41,386 52,247 61,728 

POUBIN soos sikoch es 207 ,292 266,580 239.711 210,508 222,173 





Ocean Charters, Clearances 
and Freights 








POU 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 


sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE— Continued 


Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Yuma Mayport 1,400 Snowden Buenos 
I.B. Wiley RioGrand 611 $9.00 Aires 1,035 
Isthmian Rio de 
Jaeniro 3,463 VIRGINIA 

BALTIMORE Platea River Plate 
@Glavercale Guba 2,441 Edith Porto Rico 1,051 $3.75! 
Absalom Egypt 1,352 1 And port charges. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from various ports 


during the week ended Dec. 17: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Achilles? Canal Zone 12,021 Sinaloa? Cienfuegos 2,400 
Thorsa? Kingston 1,450 Inve ‘rkip® Rio de Janeiro 5,300 
Vitalia* St. Thomas 1,500 Francis® Brazilian 2,415 
Sousa* Kingston 1,130 a 
Carmine? Genoa 2,074 PHILADELPHIA 
Patras® Genoa 4,147 Thelma Cuba 846 
Moldegaard* _Puertd 3,954 Cressey Gumacoa 1,500 
Tabor? Curacao 5,200 Merrill Rio Janeiro 
R. W. Clark® St. Georges 668 Yuna Mayport 
Assunta® Genoa 1,926 Sener San Juan 1,813 
aes ae S. Pz . Rio Janeire 3,900 

NEWPORT NEWS aac ia 

Mt. Vernon? Santiago 950 


° Hasler Bros. * Smoke- 
7 Berwind White. 


1 W.C. Atwater Co. ? Castner, Curran and Bullitt. 
less Fuel Co. & New River Coal Co. & Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
°C. H. Sprague & Son. * C. & O. Coal and Coke Co. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Steamers are even more difficult to obtain than a week 
ago, although a number of boats have been chartered. Freight 
rates are at about the same level. We quote rates on coal by 


steamer as follows: 
To Rate To Rate 

LE ae ee re $3.00@3.25 Bermuda. Perret, or le aes 
Cardenas or Sagua. ..-. 3&.50@4.00 Vera Cruz.............. 5.50@ 6.00 
Claniviegogs. .. se. 2 nc ss 3.75(¢4.00 Tampico............... 5.50@ 6.00 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 4.75@5.00 Rio........ ........... 12.00(@12 60 
SG ies oe en ceccess 4.75@5.00 Santos* .......... ..12 00@13 20 
St. Thomas............. 4.26@4.50 Montevideo. ..........«. 12.60@13.20 
Hasan s<.vscs sce cece 4.75@5.00 Buenos Aires or La Plat: eo 60@ 13.20 
SO a re 4.25 Rosario..... 12.00@13.20 
CWRAGEOR... «sc ecesnecca ss 4.50 West Coast of It: ily.....22.80@24.00 
SHeaMIGNGs oo 5k ce cnc 4.00@4.25 Barcelona**. . 21.60 
Guantanamo. 4.00@4.25 Valp: — or Callac 12.00@13.00 
Demerara. 6.50@7.00 Marsei ; ae 21.60@22.80 

* Ceashanens paying op aren dues. ** aa den tow account. Tf Quota- 


tions on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to 
obtain and the rates are always higher. FS ye 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: ‘Lay 
days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off port of dis- 
charge. 24c. per net register ton per day demurrage.” 
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PITTSBURGH 


Less bidding from Seaboard. Better prices 
prompt, with contract unchanged. Slack strong. 

Not so much is heard this week of high prices bid in the 
East for Pittsburgh coal but the regular line demand is 
better and higher prices are obtainable in the territory regu- 
larly tributary to this district. The highest prices bid by 
Eastern buyers a week or 10 days ago were $1.75 per gross 
ton, equal to $1.56 per net ton, for spot shipment with car 
numbers given and $2, equal to $1.78, for Pittsburgh coal al- 
ready in the East. Bids now are not much over $1.50. 

Car shortages are in evidence at the majority of mines but 
no serious curtailment has resulted as yet. With heavy de- 
mand on contracts, however, the volume of free coal avail- 
able is far from large, and prompt lots of mine-run are bring- 
ing from $1.25 to $1.35. Pittsburgh No. 8 district has experi- 
enced no improvement, however, not having had the stiffen- 
ing effect of a demand from the East, and quotes $1 to $1.05 
for mine-run. Slack is in moderate request and is firmly 
held, with the prospect that any material increase in demand 
will send prices quickly up to almost the mine-run level. 

There are hardly any negotiations on contracts. We quote 
prices as follows: Prompt: Slack, $1@1.05; mine-run, $1.25@ 
1.35; %-in., $1.835@1.45; 1144-in., $1.45@1.60; on contract to Apr. 
1: Slack, $1@1.10; mine-run, $1.25@1.30; %-in., $1.35@1.40; 
14%-in., $1.45@1.50, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

BUFFALO 

Bituminous market very feverish. 
able. Not coal enough to go around. 
board prices, but improving. 

Bituminous—Buffalo is substantially behind the prices paid 
in the Eastern territory, due for the most part to the fact 
that the trade Westward is not so active and coal from that 
direction is coming here; at first it was Panhandle coal and 
now it is that from No. 8 in Ohio that is keeping this market 
down. It has developed, however, that all these coals are find- 
ing it possible to pay an extra rate to Tidewater territory and 
still make a profit over Buffalo prices; if this proves lasting 
there will soon be an end of cheap coal here. It is a long 
time since so many wild stories of the situation have been 
heard. Jobbing coal at 50c. a ton profit in large amounts is 
reported and some mine agents declare that they are get- 
ting a full dollar a ton more than it costs them. The market 
has advanced so rapidly that it has caught both sellers and 
consumers unprepared. Certain Eastern jobbers and con- 
sumers are still pretending that they can get coal at a moder- 
ate advance and sometimes make offers at prices much 
lower than salesmen are asking, but there is never any busi- 
ness done on this basis. 

Quotations must therefore be accepted as mere efforts to 
size up the market in this direction, for, as one jobber puts 
it, the price goes up between one telephone call and the next. 
Quotations are: 


locally for 


Prices fairly unquot- 
Buffalo far behind sea- 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lump..... akin WEeees ae aire $2.90 $2.60 $2.75 
MU ERNEIE ic cin’ sos oi. 6Se eae ee 2.75 2.40 cae 
Mine run....... in Meare cit orereorunk a eereee 2.65 2.30 2.50 
SS RA er ee ee eee ; 2.50 2.15 2.50 


Quotations are f.o.b. cars at Buffalo or the Niagara bridges 
and per short ton except east of Rochester or Kingston, Ont. 

Anthracite—The demand is only fair. The consumption 
does not appear likely to equal that of recent years, so that 
the lost ground, which seemed certain of being recovered dur- 
ing the winter, may not be made up. 

The Lake trade closed on Dec. 12, with season’s- ship- 
ments amounting to 3,863,072 short tons, as against 4,285,228 
tons in 1914 and 5,033,696 tons in 1913, which was the banner 
season. 

Prices of anthracite are steady at $5.60 for grate, $5.85 for 
egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut and $4.30 for pea, per long 
ton, f.o.b. cars at Buffalo, with 25c. additional for delivering 
on board vessels. 

TORONTO, CAN, 

Market fairly active and movement better. 
advances. 

The market for all grades of coal continues fairly active. 
Dealers are keeping up stocks and supplies are coming for- 
ward more freely owing to improved transportation condi- 
tions. A noticeable feature of the season’s trade is the con- 
siderably increased demand for smokeless semi-bituminous 
coal due to the more rigid enforcement of the smoke laws. 
There is some scarcity of this grade at present owing to the 
of the Eastern states. It is quoted wholesale per 


Some price 


demand 
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short ton f.o.b. cars at destination at $4 for lump and $3.75 
for slack; retail lump, $5.75. Anthracite was advanced this 
week, quotations for best grades per short ton being as fol- 
lows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and nut $8; grate, $7.75; 
pea, $6.75. Bituminous retail steam $5.25, screenings, $4.25 to 
$4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at 


destination, three-quarter lump, $3.79, screenings $3.15. 


COLUMBUS 


The colder weather stimulates the domestic trade still 
farther. Steam trade active and demands for tonnage increas- 
ing. Prices remain firm. 


The best feature of the coal trade in Ohio has been the 
increase in orders for domestic tonnage. The lower tem- 
peratures are having their effect and dealers are making an 
effort to accumulate stocks. The demand is well distributed 
among the various grades and varieties. 

Retail trade has been more active than formerly. Dealers 
are rushed with many small orders, as usual when the first 
real cold snap appears. Retailers stocks have been sufficient 
for the extra demands so far but they are not large. Retail 
prices are ruling firm at the levels which have prevailed for 
the past 10 days. All recent advances have been maintained. 

With the general expansion in manufacturing the demand 
for steam fuel is increasing constantly and some consumers 
have trouble in getting a sufficient tonnage... Premiums are 
being paid for prompt shipment. Iron and steel plants are 
especially active. There is a scarcity in the supply of the 
small sizes and prices have been farther advanced. 

The recent slump in Pocahontas has been checked by the 
colder weather. Considerable tonnage from that district is 
now going Eastward. There is a considerable demand for 
steam sizes from the Canadian market and a large tonnage is 
being shipped across the border. 

Anthracite is stronger all along the line and there is a 
searcity of chestnut size. 


Prices in Ohio fields f.o.b. mines, per short tons, are as 


follows: 
Eastern 

Hocking Pomeroy Ohio Kanawha 
Re-screened lump............... $1.60 7 ee ae 
Inch and a quarter.............. 1.50 1.50 $1.35 $1.50 
Three-quarter-inch.............. 1.35 err 1.35 
| RRS pas. gre ee te eee ges 1.25 1.30 area 1.25 
DUO WNNR nc ace cues chs cose Mare 1.15 1.20 1.05 1.10 
Nut, pea and elach: ...<..05...4 6.46 .90 95 .80 .80 
SCORTABTIOOK <3 65 50 Wik 5.0 8K cons .80 .85 .70 .70 


CLEVELAND 

Market a little weaker. Receipts fairly liberal, but in- 
dustrial stoeks are light. Holiday curtailment will restrict 
the demand. The retail trade only fair with buying compara- 
tively light. ‘ 

Pocahontas remains unchanged at the prevailing low 
prices of the last two weeks. Retail dealers are holding ship- 
ments down to their immediate requirements and the mar- 
ket is not so brisk as it was following the first cold snap of 
the season. 

The high prices in other sections have practically re- 
stricted Cleveland buyers to No. 8 coal. Youghiogheny is 
selling at $1.50 at the mines. West Virginia low sulphur 
fuels are not selling here and the outlook is for very little 
coal except No. 8 for some time to come. The supply is low 
though the demand does not seem to show much improvement. 

A few cars of No. 8 coal have been shipped to Tidewater; 
the price at which it was sold is reported to be $1.75 a gross 
ton at the mines. 

Locally the market is up ten to fifteen cents a ton on 
No. 8. ‘ 

Jobbers are paying the following prices f.o.b. Cleveland 
per shovt ton: 


Poca- Youghio- 

hontas gheny Bergholz Wainwright No. 8 
Freight........ $1.45 $1.00 $0.70 $0.70 $0.90 
LUMD. <2. 5. 3.25 2 eee || oii) || gates 
PROGR OMRG Sees esc oeees Eieeoe Be oreo actions : 
TAG US BO ago 5 ha Sars 2.60 2.10 2.30 2.15 
Lump, j in.. ts 2.50 2.00 2.10 2.05@2.10 
ET Ss Sa er : [ee Se 2.40 ae 
BENE ssa) 500 A 3.25 ; ae ee ; 
Deine run. ....<. ; 2.70 2.50 1.90 1.95 2.05@2.10 
Slack ; ns 2.00 1.90 1.90 5 

TOLEDO 


The colder weather has stiffened up the domestic market 
somewhat but prices remain practically unchanged. The 
steam trade is stronger and the prices on slack are firm. 
None of the large Toledo manufacturing concerns are over- 
stocked and yet there is no dearth of supplies. The car 
congestion is not so bad as it was but is still a factor to be 
reckoned with. Practically all the coal on the local docks 
has been cleaned up and the Lake movement is almost en- 
tirely over for the season... Jobbers here are doing a fair 
business. 
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DETROIT 


Buying of steam coal continues in good volume. Domestic 
sizes are more popular. Anthracite is sluggish except chest- 
nut. Lake shippers seek tonnage for next season. 


Bituminous—Demand for steam coal eontinues. steady. 
Small sizes are in the best demand and shortest supply. 
Weather conditions have been more favorable and domestic 
pusiness is showing a gradually increasing volume. Con- 
signment stock is plentiful, but is causing no serious weak- 
ening of prices. 

Anthracite—Buying of the larger sizes of anthracite con- 
tinues in small volume, the market appearing sluggish. 
Chestnut size is meeting with a ready demand and is occa- 
sionally scarce. Some of the shippers have been able to sell 
chestnut at a premium of 25c. a ton, when they had it. The 
delivery is sometimes delayed. 

Lake Trade—Shippers are making considerable effort to 
close contracts for vessel capacity to move coal next season. 
Some business in that line has been done and one shipper is 
said to have placed a considerable amount under contract 
not all of which will be moved next season. Vessel owners 
are confident the carrying rate from Lake Erie to Lake 
Michigan ports will be advanced at least to 35c., as ore men 
have bought or placed under charter a large proportion of the 
independent vessels, with the stipulation in several instances 
that boats make the upbound trip without cargo to facilitate 
dispatch. ‘ 

CINCINNATI 

Steam grades strong and prices are stiffer. 
interfere with movement. 

The steam market remains strong. Some nut and slack 
was selling in Cincinnati during the current week at 90 and 
95c., while mine-run in several small quantities brought $1 to 
$1.10 per ton, and this in face of reports from other Western 
centers to the effect that mine-run coal is selling for con- 
siderably less. Warm weather during the early part of the 
week brought a temporary lull to the domestic market, but 
lower temperatures later should bring the domestic market 
back to the same basis that it has held during the past two or 
three weeks. 

Movement off the Chesapeake and Ohio R.R. may be re- 
tarded for 3 or 4 days from Logan County account ot heavy 
slides. This report came from the mines, but has not been 
confirmed by the railroad. 

LOUISVILLE 

The market has naturally responded to the stimulus of the 
colder weather, together with the continued improvement in 
industrial conditions. It is, however, about a normal market, 
with prices for block of the eastern Kentucky grades ranging 
nearer to $2 than heretofore, although the prices at the mines, 
long-ton basis, are sometimes down to the November level. 
Nut and slack is stronger and the demand still good, with 
the supply short. 


Heavy rains 





COKE 











CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt furnace coke fluctuating daily. Foundry coke 
strong. Little interest in contracts. Production increased 
sharply. 

The market for prompt furnace coke has been fluctuating 
widely. On some days spot furnace coke has sold at $3.50 
while the next day the highest bid would be only $3. The 
total demand has been very limited and the supplies have 
been correspondingly short. The last sales last week were 
at $3 and this week no market has been definitely developed, 
although the usual quotation is $3.50. There are two or three 
cases of negotiations on contracts for the first three or first 
six months of next year, and one or two inquiries are out for 
the second half, from consumers who are already covered for 
the first half. 

Foundry coke continues very strong. At least one maker 
of high-grade foundry coke has a minimum quotation of $4 
for spot foundry. and has been able to effect sales at this fig- 
ure of single carloads. There are other brands available for 
less. There does not seem to be much business under ne- 
gotiation for the first half of the new year. The majority 
of contracts made last May and June were for the twelve 
months beginning July 1. The market is quotable ap- 
proximately as follows: Prompt furnace, $3@3.50; contract, 
first half, $2.35@2.50; year 1916, $2.25@2.35; prompt foundry, 
$3.50@4; contract, $3@3.40, per net ton at oven. The H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. had an option on a large block of coke for 
delivery over the first half at $2.50 and has allowed it to 
lapse. 


COAL 
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The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 


lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 11 at 
451,896 tons, an increase of 14,645 tons, and shipments at 451,- 
175 tons, a decrease of 6,998 tons. 


Buffalo—The market has advanced sharply due to heavy 
demand and the high price of coal. There are no stocks of 
account anywhere and the prospect of production exceeding 
demand 1s small. As there is no other source of supply 
here this market has to pay full prices, which rule at $5.25@ 
5.60 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $4.36@4.60 for furnace 
and $4.10@4.20 for stock, this latter not having advanced as 
much as other grades. 

Chicago—Metallurgical and domestic coke are firm with 
demand still outstripping the supply. Gas house coke has 
moved up 25c. per ton. Westerm byproduct ovens are pushed 
to the limit of their capacity. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
Chicago, are as follows: Byproduct, foundry, $5.25@5.75; by- 
product, domestic, $4.75@4.95; Connellsville, $5.25@5.75; Wise 
County, $5.25@5.50; gas coke, $4@4.25. 

St. Louis—The general coke situation is good. A fair 
volume is moving for domestic use. The industrial consump- 
tion is improving with increased operations among the manu- 
factories. Prices per net ton f.o.b. cars St. Louis, are as fol- 
lows: Byproduct all sizes, $5. Gas house lump and egg, $4.25. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 











GENERAL REVIEW 

Colder weather improves domestic trade. 
in steam sizes. Eastern coals fluctuating badly. 
dull. 

The weather is without doubt the dominating factor in the 
doméstic markets. The week was ushered in with the lowest 
temperatures of the season which continued for three days 
and caused brisk buying by the public. Later in the week the 
shippers felt the rebound, and domestic orders for re-stocking 
were much in evidence. Maximum shipments; of coarse steam 
coals continue at high prices, and activity in screenings is 
unabated. Competitive bidding in several quarters for free 
tonnage of fine coal has occurred, with the result that some 
sales have been made very near the mine-run price. Buyers 
seem more eager to obtain small sizes than coarse steam sizes. 
The drift of screenings prices is still upward. 

The tone of West Virginia smokeless is sluggish, and sales 
are still being made at indifferent prices. Anthracite buying 
over the Western country is apathetic, and there is not the 
snap of other years to the hard-coal market. Adherence to 
schedule prices generally characterizes Western coals, and as 
delays in transportation due to snowy weather increase and 
labor becomes less plentiful, the few concessions that have 
been made to move surplus domestic sizes are becoming 
‘negligible. The car supply at Western mines has been easier, 
and but little delay has occurred in the movement as a result 
of the snowy and colder weather. 

CHICAGO 

Weather favors heavier consumption of domestic sizes. 
Steam coals still advancing smokeless stronger. Anthracite 
demand improved. 

The Southern Illinois situation has been strengthened dur- 
ing the past week; lump and egg have been moving in 
much better volume, and screenings are strong at around 85c. 
Most mines have been running full time this week, and the 
surplus domestic sizes on track have all been cleaned up. If 
the present influx of orders for domestic sizes continues, the 
mines will soon be oversold. 

Railroad storage coal is still being shipped heavily from 
the Springfield district, and screenings are averaging around 
75e. Though sales of domestic sizes are not especially large, 
a marked improvement in the volume of orders from the 
Chicago district was noticed early in the week. 

The demand for all Indiana grades and sizes now exceeds 
production, and some operators are complaining prices are 
not as high as they should be; 14%4-in. steam lump is particu- 
larly strong, and screenings range from 75e. to 85c. Do- 
mestic lump has shown increased vigor by reason of colder 
weather. Retailers are doing a rushing business, and jobbers 
are having difficulty in obtaining sufficient tonnage to meet 
their orders. : 

The market for domestic sizes of smokeless has improved a 
little, but it will be another ten days before it is normal. 
Delayed movement and colder weather had a beneficial effect 
on lump and egg. Most mine-run has been sold at $1.40. 
There is evidently too much of a disposition in the smokeless 
field to cut prices on the slightest pretext, which keeps the 
buyer uncertain. Pennsylvania smokeless coals are firm, and 

splint prices are well held. 


Great activity 
Anthracite 
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Hocking prices have been well maintained, 1%4-in. lump 
realizing from $1.50 to $1.60; 6-in. lump $1.85 to $2, and 3-in. 


re-screened, $1.75 to $1.85 

Kentucky coals show less varied prices, the higher grades 
of block selling at about $2 per ton; egg averaging $1.60, and 
fine coal being strong at around 80c. to 90c. 

The movement of anthracite from the mines to this dis- 
trict was interrupted to some extent during the early part of 
the week, but there was enough coal on hand to meet the 
spurt of orders due to colder weather. Apparently some of 
the outlying country dealers have not stored much anthracite, 


and the cold weather caught them short of stocks. Prices 
have held close to circular. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: Per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 
Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.50@1.75 $1.60@1.70 $1.50@1.60 $1.45@1.60 
Steam lump 1.30@1.40 1.30@1.35 1.30@1 40 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.45 
2} and 3-in. 
lump... 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.45 1.35@1.45 
1}-in. ined 1.25@1 35 1.15@1.25 
Lge 1.60@1.75 1.60@1 65 1.15@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.15@1.30 
Nut 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.65 .95@1.10 1.00@1.15 1.00@1.10 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 eee 1.50 seats ee 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 1.40 
No. 1 nut 1.60@1.75 ea sip ees 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 can ae cong 
Mine-run... 1.10@1.15 1.05@1.10 85@100 .95@1.00 1.05@1.10 
Screenings. 835@ .90 75@ .80 .75@ 85 75@ .80 .80@ .95 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.65@1.75 $1.50@2.40 $1.80@2.00 $1.95@2.00 $1.85@2.00 
lj-in. lump. 1.30@1.40 1.35@1.50 ee 1.50@1.60 
Egg ... 1.60@1.75 1.40@2.00 1.60@2.00 1 95@2.00 1.75@1.85 
Nut. : 1.25@1.75 1.50@1.75 1.40@1.60 1.30 
No. 1 nut.. 1.60@1.75 Ae ; ee are! 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.50 ae eee 
Mine-run 7a 1.15 1.10@1.15 1.25@1.40 1.25@1 40 1.10@1.20 
Screenings. . .80@ .85 80@ .99 RS .75@1.00 


ST. LOUIS 


Colder weather and improved steam consumption create a 
better tone in the market. Car supply short. 

Increased activity was quite noticeable the past week. Do- 
mestic coal moved in better volume, due to slightly colder 
weather. With constant improvement in the general indus- 
trial situation comes a proportionate increase in the factory 
consumption and there has been some improvement due to 
the call for storage coal; some of the railroads in this section 
have commenced to store as well as a few of the industrials. 
Screenings have held steady without sign of retarding. The 
car supply is short, more so than it realized, but it is not as 
vet seriously felt, because mining operations are still some- 
what restricted, except in a few instances. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines during the past 
on the following basis per short ton: 


week have ranged 


Willamson Staunton 
and and Montgomery 
Franklin Mt. Olive Co. Intermediate Standard 
8 in. lump $1.25 $1.10 @ 1.15 
6 in. lump $1.50 $1.25 $1.25 1.25 1.10 @ 1.15 
3 in. lump 1.40 1.15 1.25 
2 in. lump 1.35 1.15 1.20 .90 @ 1.00 
13 in. lump 1.30 1.10 1.10 .90 @ .95 
6x3 in. egg 1.40 Leo 1.00 @ 1.10 
6x2 in. egg 1.10 1.10 .85 @ .90 
6x1} in. egg 1.30 
No. 1 nut 1.20 1.10 90 @ 1.00 
No. 2 nut 1.10 ae .90 .75 @ 50 
Mine run 1.10 1.00 1.05 1.05 85 @~ .90 
Screenings ay 65) 65 09 .65 . 60 @ .65 
No. l washed nut 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
No 2 washed nut 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.20 
No. 3 washed nut 1.25 1.15 1.15 SE 
No. 4 washed pea 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
No. 5 washed slack .75 .65 .65 .65 
DULUTH 
Market quiet. Weather continues mild. Navigation closes 


fer the year. 

Mild weather for the past three weeks, has caused a rather 
slow movement of coal. Salesmen report business quiet due 
to weather conditions and in nearly every instance the coun- 
try dealers and retailers have supplies to last for the time 
being or until the arrival of a cold snap. The railroads 
moved a fair tonnage during the week to interior points. 

Navigation has closed and no further coal cargoes are due 
to arrive this year. Although no tonnage figures have as yet 
been made public, it is expected that the bituminous arrivals 
will show a decrease over those of last year, while anthracite 
will make a slight gain. No change in prices has as yet 


been announced. Quotations are as follows, per short ton, 
f.o.b. cars at docks, Duluth. 

Yough Splint Hock Smokeless Elkhorn 
Lump........... $3.40 $3.40 $3.40 $4.75 $3.75 
Dock run........ 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.25 
Egg,stoveandnut 3. 40 3.40 3.40 4.75 3.65 
Screenings..... .40 2.40 2.25 2.75 2.55 
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The movement of anthracite during the past week has 
been very slow, small orders of the minimum car variety pre- 
vailing and the disposition of the dealers was to purchase no 
more than was absolutely necessary. Prices are as follows 
Nut, $7.10, egg and stove, $6.85; pea, $5.55 and buckwheat, 
$4, all per short ton f.o.b. cars at the Duluth docks. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Moderate car shortage. Good demand all along the line. 


Retail prices advanced. 

Indiana mines are again feeling the pinch of the short 
supply of cars. No complaint is heard as yet as the short- 
age is not seriously handicapping the operators. It is the 
opinion of the trade that the car congestion in the East is 
sure to be reflected here, sooner or later, and when the cold 
weather comes, car trouble may be anticipated. 

There is good demand for all grades though 
grades are easy, due to a lack of wintry weather. In the 
open market 80 and 85c. can be obtained for screenings, 
f.o.b. mine; for domestic lump $1.65 for best Nos. 4 and 6 and 
$1.50 for 2% in. Retailers have advanced prices of forked 
Kanawha lump and Ohio Hocking lump 25c. a ton and have 
made the same raise on prices of Ohio Hocking washed egg, 
Kentucky lump and chestnut, stove, egg and grate anthra- 


domestic 


cite. The new schedule of prices, in force Dec. 15 is: 

Linton No. 4 lump forked..... $3.25 Pocahontas forked lump...... $6.00 
Indiana lump forked...... 3.00 Pocahontas shoveled ae 5.50 
Indiana lump and egg, screened. 2.75 Pocahontas mine run. 4.50 
Kanawha lump, forked........ 4.50 Pocahontas, nut and slack. . 3.75 
Ohio Hocking, lump.. eee Anthracite, chestnut.......... 8.50 
Ohio Hocking, wash egg....... 4.75 Anthracite, stove and egg..... 8:25 
Kentucky lump.. 4.75 Anthracite, grate. ...........- 8.00 
Ohio Jackson lump, forked. 5.25 Connellsville coke............ 6.00 
Blossburg ene cess: ae Indianapolis by-product coke 6.00 
CERNE UMD. .6s00520deccce. 600 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 




















NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Distribution of shipments for October and November fol- 
lows: 

————October Novembe ~ 

Shipped  Tipple Total Shipped  Tipple Total 
Pocahontas.... 1,620,736 12,436 1,633,172 1,387,567 12,137 1,399,704 
Tug River..... 375,743 2,788 378,531 339,154 3,474 342,628 
Thacker. 264,619 7,338 271,957 267,961 7,271 275,232 
Kenova... 95,438 10,590 106,028 92,587 10,833 103,420 
fn EP 2,356,536 33,152 2,389,688 2,087,269 33,715 2,120,984 


Shipments of coke entirely from the Pocahontas field 
amounted to 65,836 tons in October and 74,293 in November. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Exports—British exports for October and the first ten 
months of the past three years were as follows: 


October 








Ten Months ————. 





To 1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Russia..... 756,112 19, 107 2,890 5,218,772 3,086,032 41,558 
Sweden... 503,863 525, 5,337 183,147 3,779,014 3,580,692 2,274,194 
Norway.... 200,079 197,813 195,514 1,888,628 2,104,903 2,292,189 
Denmark... 281,369 313,873 218,143 2,494,585 2,581,185 2,741,093 
Germany.. 835,839 .... Jae 7,019,413 5,256,765 ....... 
Netherlands 167,299 108,851 171,094 1,712,193 1,565,953 1,500,333 
Belgium.... 181.591 oe SS 1,728,225 1,166,549 Skee ; 
F'rance..... 1,077,519 1,066,066 1,602,306 10,644,929 10,046,810 14,827,Q62 
Portugal’. 94,748 65,434 84,069 1,124,872 988,620 871,491 
Spain* 328,971 200,708 167,923 3,074,153 2,659,286 1,719,553 
Italy as 910,513 705,346 559,534 8,060,538 7,262,616 4,962,532 
Aus. Hung.. RS ek eRe 899,840 | 
Greece..... 84,033 20, 632 16,864 591,284 510,380 296,918 
Roumania.. AVBGG ...5. eg Nsoer eae 197,381 pal S|) 
Turkey... 61,728 Ve te 246,682 429,506 10,324 
Algeria. 108,422 31,896 66,889 1,060,663 $12,523 793,215 5) 
P ortugal® . 10,908 4,166 6,114 200,990 157,452 156,536 
Cihule 35,310 10,382 385 492,951 370,7 73 39,040 
Brazil 147,943 71,596 22,274 1,593,692 1,038,214 446,556 
Uruguay... 33,612 46,143 18,173 601,754 526,655 270,531 
Argentine. . 297,148 173,068 36,553 3,022,451 2,535,790 1,325,998 
Channel Is.. 14,726 12,317 8,924 136,559 139,540 109,384 
Gibraltar... 25,311 15,116 26,744 280,102 254,322 296,528 
Malta 42,068 13,193 12,806 548,429 324,234 127,300 
Egypt?..... 229,100 167,770 74,353 2,488,330 2,361,658 1,154,788 
VC ee 20,881 16,967 1,476 148,559 135,817 112,365 
SOMA. 3 6 s:0-< 14,216 12,523 715 140,048 139,784 23,800 
Ceylon..... 23,764 SS. 198,122 239,871 38,730 
Miscell*ous. 101,103 95,122 53,656 1,064,102 1,002,326 512,745 
Coke.. 150,055 150, 879 113,499 989,010 975,204 798,188 
Briquettes.. 169,500 56,005 127,024 1,711,865 1,487,943 1,087,660 

Total.... 7,059,928 4,151,381 3,771,069 63,958,136 54,523,993 38,830,606 
Bunker.... 1,888,794 1,455,447 1,022,578 17,434,411 16,037,409 11,745,472 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And 
dependencies. * And Canaries. © West Africa. 

Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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The purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 
information of prospective purchases and prices with a 
view to affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 
market stability and inculcating sound business principles 
in the coal trade. 


*#Indicates contracts 
has been received. 


regarding which official information 


Recast 


In the following table we give a list of all old contracts 
coming up for consideration during the ensuing week. The 
table gives our contract number, the name of the purchaser, 
city tonnage and page on which the detail notice appeared. 


No. Purchaser City State Tonnage Page 
1603 Springfield Lake San., Krumroy Sta., Ohio, 15,000 B37 
1654 Chester Tube Co., Chester, Penn. 911 
1655 Chester Brewing “o., Chester, Penn. 600 911 
1656 Caledonia Mills, Clifton Hgts., Penn. 911 
1659 Tilden-Morris Co., Eddystone, Penn. 911 
1661 Scheidt Brewing Co., Norristown, Penn. 911 
1662 Wapakoneta Flec. & 
Water Wks., Wapakoneta, Ohio 4,000b 911 
1664 Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N.J. 4,000a 911 
1678 Hahnemann Hospital Philadelphia, Penn. 3,000a 912 
1680 G.P. Pilling & Sons, Philadelphia, Penn. 2,500a 912 
1681 Spreckles Sugar Refin- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 20,0002 912 
1685 Union Cap. Life Ins. Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 5,000a 957 
1685 Union Cap. Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 200b 957! 
1686 Alton Steel Hoop Co., Alton, Ill. 250 9572 
1687 Local Elec. Lt. Plant, Millvalle, Penn. 30,600b 957 
1692 Advance Compressor Co., Battle, Creek, Mich. 400b 9573 
1693 Indus. Stor. & Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 6,000b 9572 
1694. T. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 4,300a 957 
1694 T. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 5,500b 957 
1694 T. Devlin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 900¢ 957 
1698 Dept. Public Works Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000b 958 
1704 Counties Gas& EFlee.Co., Norristown, Penn. 5,000 958 
1705 Dourte-Hessell Mfg. C., Colo. Springs, Colo. 500b 958 
1712 W. Green Blower Co., Pottstown, Penn. 600 998 
1713 McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co., Pottstown, Penn. 1,200 998 
1715 Waterand Light Dept., Austin, REx. 60b 998! 
1716 Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Penn. 5,000 998 
1718 Robesonia Iron Co., Robesonia, Penn. 35,000 998 
1719 Taubell, Inc., Riverside, Penn. 8,000 998 
1720 Gaynor Glass Works Salem, N.J. 4,000 998% 
1722 Quenelda Graphite Co., Quenelda, Ala. = . 998 
130 
1723 Lt. & Power Dept., Russellville, Ky. 2,S80b 9983 
1724 Elec. Short Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 2,200 998 
1725 Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Penn. 2,250b 9982 
1729 Abernathy Furniture Co., Kansas City, Mo. 9992 
1733 Peerless Cement Co., Union City, Mich. 45,900 9991 
1734 De Queen Ice & Light 
‘O., De Queen Ark. 2,000b 999 
1735 Borough Lt. Plant Tarentum, Penn. 3,000b 999 
1736 Lt. & Water Plant, So. Whitley, Ind. 999 
1766 Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 1,500a 1044 
1767 Southwark Mfg. Co. Camden, N.J. 2,500a 1044 
1769 Baldt Steel Co., New Castle, Del. 1044 
1770 Struse & Sons, Philadelphia, Penn. 2,000 1044 
1773 Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Cheltenham, Penn. 1,500a 1044 
1774 Amer. Laundry Co., NewOrleans, La., 25,000 1044 
1777 Western Penitentiary 
Penn., . Pittsburgh, Penn. 1044 


a Indicates anthracite coal. b Indicates bituminous. ¢ Indicates coke. 
1 Perday. 2? Per week. * Per month. 


Notes and Awards 


Under this heading additional or supplemental information regarding old contracts 
appears, together with the page number of the original notice. 

1029—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (p. 115), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local branch of the Cudahy Packing 
Co. with its winter’s fuel supply, involving approximately 
200 tons per day, has been awarded to the Cherokee Fuel Co. 
The contract will expire in June. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Cudahy Packing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1179—Kansas City, Mo.— Experiments are being conducted 
on this contract (p. 244), which provides for furnishing the 
Kansas City Terminal Ry. Co.-with approximately 250 tons 
of coal per day, and the contract will probably be concluded 
early next month. Address Pur. Agt. A. J. Stewart, Kansas 
City Terminal Co., Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 





1515—Saratoga Springs, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 577, 660), 
eco 


was awarded to the Saratoga Coal Co., at $6.90 for egg, and 


$6.37 for grate. The contract provides for 100 tons for 
Address 


immediate delivery, and 100 tons to be delivered later. 
Comr. Michael J. Mulqueen. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


1 Contracts Pending 
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$1525—New Hampton, Iowa—This contract (p. 616), which 
provides for furnishing the County Government with approx- 
imately 200 tons of coal has been awarded to the Merchants 
Coal and Coke Co. of Chicago, at $4 per ton for Brazil block 
coal. There were two other bids on the business. Address 
Audr. P. E. McGinn, New Hampton, Iowa. 

$1537—Le Mars, lowa—This contract (p. 617), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Haynes County Court House, Jail and 
County Poor with coal during the ensuing year, has been 
awarded to the M. A. Moore Co. on Lincoln Springfield lump 
at $4.68 per ton in car lots, and $5.18 delivered. Address 
County Audr. J. M. Hayes, Le Mars, Iowa. 

1653—East St. Louis, I1l.—Purchases on this contract (p. 
911), which provides for furnishing the requirements of the 
Granby Smelting and Mining Co., will be confined to the 
open market for at least another month. Address Supt. Ross 
Boles, Granby Smelting and Mining Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

*1674—Erie, Penn.—Proposals on this contract (p. 912), 
which provides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the 
City Government, will not be received until January, at 
which time they will be acted upon by a new council. Address 
Supt. Frank E. Pelow, Dept. of Parks and Public Property, 
Erie, Penn. 

1677—Chicago, I1l—Bids have been received on the cone 
tract for furnishing the City Government with coal (pp. 912, 
1043), @s follows, the prices given being those computed by 
the city government as the actual cost in heat units according 
to analysis submitted per ton: 

Pumping Stations: Bickett Coal and Coke Co., Chicago 
Ave., $2.46; 14th St., $2.43; Harrison St., $2.02; 68th St., $1.62. 
E. Puttkammer Coal Co., Springfield Ave., $2.05; 22d St., $2.12 
and $1.72; Central Park, $1.96 (11,000 tons of mine-run also 
the same on 35,200 tons of nut). Ender Coal and Coke Co., 
Roseland, $1.60; Central Park, $1.95 on 11,000 tons of mine- 
run and $2 on 35,200 tons of nut. J. J. Conners, Rogers Park, 
$2.71; Lake View, $2.49. 

Bureau of Engineering: Consumers Coal Co., $3.97 on 1,400 
tons of lump “A” and $5.345 on 5,675 tons of lump “B.” Pilsen 
Coal Co., $3.705 on 1,400 tons of lump “A” and $5.246 on 5,675 
tons of lump “B”; in District No. 4, Consumers Coal Co. $5.375 
on 3,500 tons of lump “B”; Pilsen Coal Co. $4.308 on 3,500 tons 
of lump “B.” 

Fire Department: Consumers Coal Co., $6.97 on 899 tons 
of range or chestnut: $3.50 on 883 tons of bituminous lump; 
$3.50 and $3.378 on 1,617 tons of lump: $7.35 and $6.85 on 916 
tons of anthracite egg: $7.47 and $6.97 on 944 tons of range 
or chestnut; $4 and $3.50 on 2,165 tons of bituminous lump; 
$4 on 1,419 tons of lump. Pilsen Coal Co., $3.345 and $2.50 on 
1.617 tons of bituminous lump. Bickett Coal and Coke Co., 
$2.52 and $2.17 on 6,640 tons of mine-run; $2.62 on 9,000 tons 
of bituminous nut. 

Department of Police: Consumers Coal Co., $4.075 
tons of mine-run; $3.956 on 1,145 tons of mine-run. 


on 850 


Department of Health: Consumers Coal Co., $4.076 on 925 
tons of mine-run; $1.75 on 600 tons of screenings. Pilsen Coal 
Co., $3.85 on 3,070 tons of mine-run; $1.655 on 26,000 tons of 
screenings; $1.75 on 900 tons of bituminous screenings. Ender 
Coal Co., $4.10 on 3,070 tons of mine-run; $1.57 on 26,000 tons 
of screenings. 

As a rule only bids on contracts involving 1,000 tons or 
more are given in the above, although in a few instances ton- 
nages somewhat less are noted. Address City Engr. John 
Ericson, Bureau of Engineering, Department of Public Works, 
Chicago, Tll. (No. 312, Vol. 7, pp. 488, 666, 748, 915.) 

#$1746—New York, N. Y.—Only one bid has been received 
on this contract (p. 999), which provides for furnishing the 
Department of Docks and Ferries with approximately 22,000 
gross tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. This bid, which 
was submitted by Pattison & Bowns, was: Buckwheat No. 1, 
$4.97: bituminous slack, $4.97; buckwheat No. 3, $4.69. Address 
Comr. of Docks R. A. C. Smith, Pier “A,” Battery Place, New 
York (No. 1583, Col. 8, pp. 700, 828.) 

1747—New York, N. Y.—Only one bid was received on this 
contract (p. 1043), which provides for furnishing approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 lb. of anthracite coal for the Asphalt Plant, 
this bid being submitted by Charles E. Norton & Co. at $1.41% 
per thousand pounds for buckwheat and $2.90 for egg. Ad- 
dress Borough Pres. Marcus M. Marks, Municipal Bldg., New 
York, N. Y. (No. 605, Vol. 7, pp. 795, 918.) 
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1764—New York, N. Y.—No bids were received on this 
eentract (p. 1044), which provides for furnishing approxi- 
mately 700 tons of anthracite coal for various public build- 
ings in the Borough of Richmond, S. I. It is understood that 
the business will be readvertised again. Address Pres. Calvin 
D. Van Name, Room 18, Borough Hall, New Brighton, Staten 


Island. 





New Business 


Volume and page number tn parenthesis at the end of an item indicate where the pre- 
cious announcement, bids and awards on that contract may be found. 

1788—Atlantie City, N. J.—The Somers Brick Co. at this 
place usually send out inquiries for its annual coal contracts 
about Feb. 1, and concludes the business on Mar. 1. They 
require about 800 tons. The plant is located at Bakersville, 
N. J. Address Purchasing Agent, Somers Brick Co., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

1784—Bridgeport, Conn.—The Diamond State Fibre Co. 
usually send out inquiries on its annual fuel contract about 
Feb. 1, and conclude the business on Apr. 1. They require 
approximately 30,000 tons, and deliveries are made by Phila- 
delphia & Reading and Pennsylvania railroads. Address 
Pur. Agt. Yates, The Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


1785—Bridgeport, Conn.—The A. H. March Packing Co. 
usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel requirements 
about Feb. 1, and conclude the contract on Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Address Pur. Agt. 
March, The A. H. March Packing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


1786—Chester, Penn.—A. P. Musselman usually sends out 
inquiries for his annual fuel requirements, involving approxi- 
mately 600 tons on Feb. 1, and the business is concluded on 
Apr. 1. Address A. P. Musselman, Chester, Penn. 


1787—Chicago, I1l.—The requirements of the Hirsh, Stein 
& Co., involving about one car per day of Illinois and In- 
diana lump coal, will be purchased in the open market. 
Address Pur. Agt. J. Tecka, Hirsh, Stein & Co., 2841 S. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


178S8S—Philadelphia, Penn.—The S. J. Creswell Iron Works 
is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons of steamboat and rice coal. The con- 
tract becomes effective Jan. 1. Address Secretary, The S. J. 
Creswell Iron Works, 23rd and Race St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1789—Coatesville, Penn.—Worth Brothers at this place 
usually send out inquiries on their annual contract, involv- 
ing approximately 13,500 tons about Feb. 1, and conclude the 
business on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by Philadelphia & 
Reading and Pennsylvania railroads. Address Pur. <Agt. 
Cairnes, Worth Brothers Co., Coatesville, Penn. 

1790—Coatesville, Penn.—J. Shallcross & Son usually send 
out inquiries on their annual fuel requirements about Feb. 1, 
and conclude the business on Apr. 1. Deliveries are made by 
Pennsylvania R.R. Address Purchasing Agent, J. Shallcross 
& Son, Coatesville, Penn. 


1791—Conshohocken, Penn.—J. Wood Brothers & Co. at 
this place usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel 
requirements, involving approximately 40,000 tons, about 
Fe... 1, and conclude the contract about Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by the Philadelphia & Reading and Pennsylvania 
railroads. Address Pur. Agt. Wood, J. Wood Bros. & Co., 
Conshohocken, Penn. 


1792—Chicago, 111—The contract of C. F. Claussen & Co., 
at this place will be negotiated about Feb. 1. Approximately 
28 ears of washed nut coal will be required. Address Pur. 
Agt. H. D. Claussen, C. F. Claussen & Co., 5147 S. Western 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

1793—Camden, N. J.—The Southwark Steel Co. at this place 
usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel contracts, in- 
volving approximately 35,000 tons of bituminous and coke 
about Feb. 15, and conclude the business on Mar. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. Hanson, Southwark Steel Co., Camden, N. J. 

1794—Camden, N. J.—The West Jersey Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co. usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel con- 
tracts involving approximately 5,000 tons on Feb. 1 and con- 
clude the business on Apr. 1 Deliveries are made by water. 
Address Pur. Agt. Stafford, West Jersey Paper Manufacturing 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

1795—Harrisburg, Penn.—The Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe 
Bending Co. at this place usually send out inquiries for its 
annual fuel requirements about Feb. 1 and conclude the 
business about Apr. 1. The company requires about 50,000 
tons of gas coal and 250,000 tons of low volatile bituminous. 
Deliveries are made by the Pennsylvania R.R. Address Pur. 
Agt. W. P. Hildrup, Jr., Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending 
Co., Harrisburg, Penn. 
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1796—Mays Landing, N. J.—The Atlantic Brick Manufac- 
turing Co. at this place usually send out inquiries for iis 
annual contract involving approximately 5,000 tons on Feb. 1 
and conclude the business on Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt. T. 
LaRue, Bartlett Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 


1797—New York City, N. Y¥.—The Warren Manufacturing 
Co. at this place usually send out inquiries for its annual fue} 
contracts aPout Feb. 15, and conclude the business on Apr. 1. 
The company uses Lehigh rice and buckwheat coal. Address 
Pur. Agt. R. G. Spencer, Warren Manufacturing Co., 41 Park 
Row, New York City. 


798—New York, N. Y.—The Cuneo Importing Co. usually 
send out inquiries for its annual fuel requirements about 
Feb. 15, and conclude the business on Apr. 1. The company 
has boats at both New York and Philadelphia, and require 
about 20,000 tons at the former and 100,00 tons at the latter 
place. The New York point of delivery is at Pier 10, North 
River. Address Pur. Agt. Spado, Cuneo Importing Co., Pier 10, 
North River, New York City. 


1799—Plymouth, Penn.—The American Magnesia Covering 
Co., usually send out inquiries for its annual fuel contracts 
about Feb. 15, and concludes the business about Apr. 1. 
Address Pur. Agt. Crabbs, American Magnesia Covering Co., 
Plymouth, Penn. 

1800—Philedelphia, Penn.—The Girard Iron Works at this 
place is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving 
approximately 800 tons of anthracite rice coal. Address 
Purchasing Agent Girard Iron Works, 22nd and Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


1801—Upland, Penn.—The Chessaqua Silk Co. usually send 
out inquiries on their annual fuel contract, involving approx- 
imately 2,000 tons on Feb. 1 and the contract is concluded 
about Mar. 1. The company requires about 2,000 tons, and 
deliveries are by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Address Pur. 
Agt. Thomas, Chessaqua Silk Co., Upland, Penn. 

1802— Westchester, Penn.—The Westchester I. & C. S. Co. 
usually send out inquiries for its annual coal contract involv- 
ing approximately 2,500 tons about Feb. 1, and the business is 
concluded in Apr. 1. Deliveries are by Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. Address Purchasing Agent, Westchester JI. & C. Co., 
Westchester, Penn. : 

1803—Westchester, Penn.—The Westchester Gas Co. usu- 
ally sends out inquiries for its annual fuel contract involving 
approximately 600 tons about Feb. 1, the business being con- 
cluded on Apr. 1. Deliveries are by Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. Address Pur. Agt. Samson, Westchester Gas Co., West- 
chester, Penn. 

1804—Allentown, Penn.—The American Steel and Wire Co. 
at this place usually send out inquiries for its annual coal 
contract about Feb. 1, the business being concluded on Apr. 1. 
They require about 24,000 tons of buckwheat No. 2 and 12,000 
tons of gas slack. Deliveries are made by Lehigh Valley R.R. 
Address Pur. Agt. E. E. Stone, American Steel and Wire Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

1805—Allentown, Penn.—The National Silk Die Works at 
this place usually send out inquiries for its contracts involv- 
ing approximately 100,000 tons of coal, about Feb. 1. Deliv- 
eries are made by Lehigh Valley and Central Railroad of New 
Jersey. Address Pur. Agt. Lotte, National Die Works, Allen- 
town, Penn. 

1806—Allentown, Penn.—The Allentown Flint’ Bottle 
Works usually send out inquiries for its annual contract 
about Feb. 1, and the business is concluded about Apr. 1. The 
contract involves approximately 50,000 tons of low sulphur 
gas coal, and deliveries are made by Lehigh Valley Ry. Ad- 
dress Purchasing Agent, Allentown Flint Bottle Works, Allen- 
town, Penn. 

1807—Ambler, Penn.—The Keasbey & Mattison Co. at this 
place usually send out inquiries on its annual coal contract 
about Feb. 1, and conclude the business in Apr. 1. Deliveries 
are made by Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Penn. 

*+18CS—Easton, enn.—The City Government is receiving 
bids for furnishing the electric-light station with approximate- 
ly 1,500 gross tons of buckwheat, 90 tons of stove for the cen- 
tral fire station and four other engine houses, and 70 tons 
of stove for the municipal building. Bids must be submitted 
on blank forms, which may be obtained on application, and 
must be accompanied by certified check for $100. Address 
City Clerk, Easton, Penn. : 

1809—Jackson, Mich.—The Peninsular Portland Cement Co. 
will negotiate its annual contract, involving approximately 
40,000 tons of coarse slack coal, some time in February. De- 
liveries are made by railroad, in equal monthly proportions. 
Address Pur. Agt. G. V. Cody, Peninsular Portland Cement 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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1810—Cumberland, Md.—Bids will be received until 9 a.m., 
Dec. 27, for furnishing the local electric-light plant with mine- 
run coal as may be required during the ensuing year. Bids 
should be on a ilong-ton basis and both in car lots, f.0.b. Smith’s 
siding, and delivered in boiler room. Address Comr. J. S§S. 
Schriver, Water and Light Dept., Cumberland, Md. 


«811—St. Louis, Mo.—The Jack Daniels Distilling Co. will 
negin testing out various grades of 2-in. lump coal prepara- 
tory to negotiating its annual fuel requirements, involving 
about 130 tons per month, on Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. Harry 
Newsham, Jack Daniels Distilling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1812—Buffalo, N. Y.—The Morlook Collieries Co. at this 
place is in the market for a tonnage of Pocahontas and New 
River Smokeless coal for prompt shipment. Address the 
Morlook Collieries Co., 876 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


#1813—Greenfield, Ind.—Bids are being received for frr- 
nishing the County Heating Plant and Poor Farm, with ap- 
proximately 800 tons of mine-run, 1%-in. lump and cgg coal. 
This contract is usually let through a local dealer. Address 
Purchasing Agent, County Poor Farm, Greenficld, Ind. 

1814—Homestead, Penn.—Bids will be received until Jan. 
1 for furnishing the local Water-Works with slack coal as 
may be required during the ensuing year. Bids should be 
made f.o.b. cars at the water-works siding. Address Borough 
Clk. Frank Trautman, Homestead Water-Works, Homestead, 
Penn, - 

#1S15—Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Can.—Bids will be re- 
ceived until noon, Dee. 30, for furnishing the City Power 
Plant with its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
12,000 tons of coal. Address Comr. Jas. Pascoe, City Comr., 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Can. 

1816—St. Louis, Mo.—The Mine La Motte Co. is in the mar- 
ket for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 1,500 
tons of 114-in. screenings and 1,200 tons of mine-run per 
month, deliveries to be made by Iron Mt. R.R. to Mine La 
Motte, Mo. Address Gen. Mgr. A. J. Meier, Mine La Motte Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1817—Toledo, Ohio—The Big Four Coal Co. is in the mar- 
ket for two cars of %-in. lump or egg coal per month, de- 
liveries to continue until Apr. 1. Address General Manager 
The Big Four Coal Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

1818—Chiecago, Ill.—The Midland Linseed Products Co. will 
purchase its annual fuel requirements, involving approximate- 
ly 5,000 tons Indiana screenings, in the open market. Ad- 
dress Pur. Agt. P. A. Brett, Midland Linseed Products Co., 927 
Blackhawk St., Chicago, IIl. 

1819—Chieago, Til—Byrne Brothers Dredging and Engi- 
neering Co. will cortract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 5,000 tons, some time during the early 
part of the year. Illinois lump coal is required. Address Pur. 
Agt. Schumaker, Byrne Bros. Dredging and Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

+1S8S20—Somerset, Penn.—The Town Council will receive 
bids until 2 p.m., Dee. 28, for furnishing and delivering coal 
as may be required for the local pumping station and muni- 
cipal building, during the ensuing year. Mine-run coal is re- 
quired. Address Secy. C. E. Pile, Town Council, Somerset, 
Penn. (No. 467, Vol. 7, pp. 628, 750). 

1821—Deeatur, Ill.—The Staley Manufacturing Co. is re- 
ceiving bids for furnishing its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 150 tons of screenings per day. Ad- 
dress Supt. A. E., Chamberlain, Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III. 


$1S822—Williston, N. D.—Bids will be received until 8 








p.m., Dec. 31, for furnishing the library building with lig- °‘ 


nite coal as may be required during the ensuing year. A 
certified check for $50 must accompany each bid, and the 
successful bidder will be required to furnish a bond for $200. 
Address Secy. H. G. Hanson, Library Bd., Williston, N. D. 


+1S23—Canton, Ohio—Bids will be received until noon, Dec. 
30, for furnishing the local pumping station with No. 8 
Pittsburgh nut and slack coal as may be required during 
the ensuing year. Bids must be made f.o.b. pumping station, 
and must be accompanied by a certified check for $200. All 
bids must be submitted on blank forms, which may be ob- 
tained on application. Address Dir. Z. W. Kent, Pub. Ser., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

1824—St. Louis, Mo.—The St.. Louis Smelting and Refining 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel requirements at the 
Collinsville, Ill, plant. About one or two cars per day of 
mine-run, lump and screenings are needed. Address Secy. J. 
A. Caselton, St. Louis Smelting and Refining Co., International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. (No. 427, Vol. 7, p. 568). 

1825—Willimantic, Conn.—Max Pollock & Co. at this placé 
usually contract for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 60 tons per month, some time in February. 
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The company has storage capacity for 400 tons, and deliver- 
ies are made by railroad and wagon. Address Purchasing 
Agent Max Pollock & Co., Willimantic, Conn. 

1826—Chieago, I1l.—The Illinois Improvement and Ballast 
Co. will purchase its requirements, involving five or six cars 
of Indiana 4th and 5th vein lump, Montgomery and Marien 
County, lia, lump per month, in the open market. Address 
Pur. Agt. C. E. Celes, Illinois Improvement and Ballast Co., 
298 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

1S27—Conshohocken, Penn.—The Alan Wood ‘Iron and Steel 
Co. is in the market for its annual fuel supply, involving 
approximately 500 tons of broken coal, deliveries to begin 
Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. A. D. Wood, The Alan Wood Iron 
and Steel Co., Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Penn. 

1S28S—Kansas City, Mo.—The Ford Laundry Co. at this place 
has abandoned the use of oil, and will require approximately 
100 tons of coal per month. No permanent contract has as yet 
been negotiated. Adress purchasing Agent The Ford Laundry 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

1829—Philadelphia, Penn.—The St. Timothy’s Hospital is 
receiving bids on its annual fuel contract, involving approxi- 
mately 1,000 tons of pea coal, deliveries to begin Jan. 1. Ad- 
dress Secy. J. V. Merrick, St. Timothy’s Hospital, Wissahickon, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

1830—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Evans Coal Co. at this place is 
in the market for approximately 150 cars of 4-in. or 6-in. Ohio, 
West Virginia or Kentucky mine-run coal, delivery to be 
made between Jan. 1 and Apr. 1. Address Purchasing Agent 
The Evans Coal Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. (No. 1670, Vol. 8, p. 912). 

1831—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia Warehouse and 
Cold Storage Co. is in the market for its annual fuel supply, 
involving approximately 8,500 tons of buckwheat coal, deliv- 
ery to be made during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address 
Secretary Philadelphia Warehouse and Cold Storage Co., 
Delaware Ave. and Noble St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

18382—Wilmington, Del.—The Lobell Car Wheel Co. is in the 
market for its annual fuel supply, involving approximately 
2,000 tons of broken coal per annum, deliveries to be made 
during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent, 
Lobell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 

1833—Kansas City, Mo.—The Speth’s Domestie Laundry will 
return to the use of coal on Jan. 1, and will be in the market 
for tonnage equivalent to 500 bbl. of oil monthly. Address 
Purchasing Agent Speth’s Domestic Laundry, Kansas City, Mo. 


1834—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Wabash Mills Co. is con- 
ducting a series of tests with a view to substituting an- 
thracite buckwheat coal for bituminous, which they have 
been using for a number of years past. If satisfactory results 
are obtained from the tests, about 1,000 tons of coal will be 
required which will be purchased on a contract, becoming 
effective Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Wabash Mills 
Co., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 

#+1S8S35—Philadelphia, Penn.—The City Government will re- 
ceive bids until Dee. 29 covering its annual fuel require- 
ments during the year beginning Jan. 1. Address Dir. Her- 
man Loeb, Dept. of Supplies, City Hall, Philadelphia, Penn. 
(No. 22, Vol. 6, p. 933; No. 1516, Vol. 8, pp. 577, 660; No. 1573, 
Vol. 8, pp. 699, 828; No. 1650, Vol. 8, p. 871). 

1836—New Castle, Del.—The American Manganese Steel Co. 
is in the market for its annual fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,000 tons of broken coal, deliveries to begin 
Jan. 1. Address Pur. Agt. N. C. Peebles, American Manganese 
Steel Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

1837—Philadelphia, Penn.—The Kingan Provision Co., pack- 
ers, usually contract for its fuel requirements, involving 
approximately 1,290 tons of anthracite buckwheat coal per 
annum, about Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Kingan Pro- 
vision Co., Sth and Willow St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

#$1S83S—Fort Benton, Mont.—The Choteau County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 10 a.m., Jan. 3, for furnishing 
coal as may be required at the Court House and Jail during 
the ensuing year. Address Clk. Lester M. Bond, Bd. of County 
Comrs., Fort Benton, Mont. 

1839—Graniteville, S. C.—The Graniteville Manufacturing 
Co. usually contracts for its annual fuel requirements, in- 
volving approximately 500 tons of Pocahontas mine-run steam 
coal per month in February. Deliveries are made by railroad, 
and the company has a storage capacity for 1,500 tons. Ad- 
dress Supt. W. A. Giles, Graniteville Manufacturing Co., 
Graniteville, S. C. 

1840—Philadelphia, Penn.—Hance Bros. & White, manufac- 
turer of drugs, is in the market for its annual fuel supply, 
involving approximately 1,000 tons of anthracite buckwheat 
and rice coal. Address Purchasing Agent Hance Bros. & 
White, Willow and Marshall St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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1841—Kansas City, Mo.—The Ideal Laundry at this place 
has abandoned the use of fuel oil, and will require approxi- 
mately 100 tons of coal per month. It is understood that 
tnere is no permanent contract as yet. Address Purchasing 
Agent The Ideal Laundry, Kansas City, Mo. 

1842——Philadelohia, Penn.—The Niles-Bement-Pond Co., ma- 
chine manufacturers, will contract for its annual fuel supply, 
involving approximately 900 tons of steamboat coal, about Jan. 
1. Address Purchasing Agent Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Nice- 
town, Philadelphia, Penn. 

1843—Gloucester, N. J.—The Welsbach Co., manufacturer 
of gas mantles, will ccntract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 1,000 tons of anthracite broken coal, 
about Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Welsbach Co., Glou- 
cester, N. J. 

1844—Philadelphia, Penn.—Collins & Aikman Co., paper 
manufacturer, will contract for its annual fuel requirements, 
involving approximately 1,500 tons of buckwheat coal, about 
Jan. 1. Address Purchasing Agent Collins & Aikman Co.,, 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penn. 

+#$1845—umaha, Neb.—The City Government will receive 
bids until 10 a.m., Dec. 28, for furnishing approximately 2,000 
tons of Cherokee Kansas nut, 1,000 tons of steam, and several 
other grades in smaller amounts, deliveries to be made both 
by wagon and carloads, and to begin Jan. 1. Address City 
Clk. T. J. O’Connor, Omaha, Neb. 

1846—Princeton, Ind.—The Gibson County Commissioners 
will receive bids until Dec. 27 for furnishing the fuel require- 
ments for the county during the ensuing year. Address Aud. 
W. T. Roberts, Gibson Co., Princeton, Ind. 

1847—Mare Island, Calif.—The Navy Department is in the 
market for 300 tons of coke for delivery at the Navy Yard 
at this place. The purchase is being negotiated under schedule 
No. 9147. Address Paymaster General of the Navy Samuel 
McGowan, Washington, D. C. 


Contracts Awarded 


Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 








Note 

1660—East St. Louis, I11.—This contract (p. 911), which 
provides for furnishing the Obear-Nester Glass Co. with its 
annual fuel requirements, involving a total of about 460 tons 
per week, has been awarded to the E. F. Wickham Coal Co.; 
the contract for the steam coal, involving about i00 tons per 
week has been sublet to the Lenz Coal Co. The coal for the 
gas producer, about 300 tons per week, will be supplied from 
the Wickham mine at Duquoin. Address Supt. Jos. Nester, 
the Obear-Nester Glass Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

#$1667—Ironton, Ohio—The readvertisement fer bids on this 
contract (pp. 912, 998), which. provides for furnishing the 
coal requirements for the local pumping station during the 
ensuing vear, brought out the following bids: Andrew Geil, 
clean lump, $1.90; lump, nut and pea, $1.70; mine-run, $1.50. 
Wm. W. Sites, clean lump, $1.84. The contract was awarded 
to Andrew Geil on his bid of $1.70 for lump, nut and pea coal. 
Address Clk. F. A. Ross, Public Service, Ironton, Ohio. 

1668—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 912), which provides 
for furnishing the St. Louis Car Co. with approximately 125 
tons of nut coal per week, has been awarded to the Devoy & 
Kuhn Coal Co. The contract will expire on Apr. 1. Address 
Pur. Agt. E. B. Meissner, St. Louis Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

1691—St. Louis, Mo.—This contract (p. 957), which provides 
for furnishing the American Paper Products Co. with its 
annual coal supply, involving approximately 200 tons of 1%4- 
in. screenings per month, has been awarded to the Mt. Olive 
& Staunton Coal Co. It is understood that an extra supply 
of storage coal will be furnished to the company under this 
contract to provide against a suspension of mining opera- 
tions Apr. 1. Address Pur. Agt.- Pollock, American Paper 
Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

+1696—El mira, N. Y.—This contract (p. 957), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Water Board with approxi- 
mately 2,000 tons of bituminous mine-run during the ensuing 
vear has been awarded to the Ralston Coal Co. at $2.25 per 
ton. Address Gen. Mgr. H. M. Beardsley, Water Board, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

1726—Elkhart, Ind.— This contract (p. 999), which provides 
for furnishing the Elkhart Bristol Board and Paper Co. with 
approximately 3,500 tons of mine-run coal, has been awarded 
to the Wyatt Coal Co. Address Pres. C. E. Frye, Elkhart 
Bristol Board and Paper Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

1756—Delphos, Ohio—-The contract of the Delphos Gas Co. 
(p. 1043), is covered until Dec. 1, 1917. The contract involves 
2.500 tons per annum instead of 600 tons as previously noted. 
Address Pur. Agt. W. M. Moran, Delphos Gas Co., Delphos, 
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Contract Notes 
East St. Louis, Iil.—Carter Brothers have contracted with 
the Lumaghi Coal Co. for 350 tons of “Cantine” 6-in. lump 
per month. 
St. Louis, Mo.—The Thos. Ryan Coal Co. has contracted 
with the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. for a tonnage of 
New Baden lump coal. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Weisenborn Coal Co. has awarded the 
Searles Coal Co. a contract covering its requirements of IIli- 
nois high grade McClinteck coal. 

Belleville, Il.—The Belleville coal dealers have announced 
that no more coal will be sold on credit, due to the heavy 
losses that have been sustained from this cause. 








St. Louis, Mo.—The Missouri Can Co. have contracted with 
the Taylor Coal Co. for 250 tons of “Energy” screenings per 
month. Address Pur. Agt. F. M. Payne, The Missouri Can Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Vanadlia R.R. Co. has begun storing 
20,000 tons of lump coal at the Rose Lake yard in Fast St. 
Louis. The coal is being furnished by the Lumaghi Coal Co., 
and the Consolidated Coal Co. 


Chester, Penn.—The Keystone Plaster Co., at this place is 
experimenting with fuel oil and if successful they will dis- 
continue the use of anthracite coal. Address Pur. Agt. Key- 
stone Plaster Co., Chester, Penn. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Press reports state that the Imperial 
Coal and Coke Co. and the Christian Colliery Co. have closed 
a contract with a Middle Western manufacturing concern, 
involving 120,900 tons. deliveries to be made during the year 
beginning Apr. 1. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Peters Cartridge Co. has contracted 
with the Wyatt Coal Co. for 5,000 tons of West Virginia egg 
coal for delivery at the Kings Mill plant during the ensuing 
year. Address Pur. Agt. G. W. Collins, Peters Cartridge Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Granite City, IH.—The contract of the National Stamp- 
ing and Enameling Co., will be filled on 2 in. screenings in- 
stead of 114 in. as previously announced (p. 959). Address 
Pur. Agt. R. C. Lutton, National Enameling and ‘Stamping Ce:; 
Granite City, Il. 

Louisville, Ky.—The contract of the Louisville Ry. ‘Co: 
(p. 1,045), involving over 100,000 tons of pea and slack coal 
per annum, does not expire until March, 1917. Address Supt. 
of Motive Power, F. H. Miller, Louisville Ry. Co., 326 W. 
Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 

Harrisburg, 01.—The Southern Illinois Railway and Power 
Co. consumes approximately 10,000 tons of special nut coal 
per annum. The company has a six-year contract and de- 
liveries are made daily over their own lines. Address Pur. 
Agt. C. F. Richardson, Southern Illinois R.R. and Power Co., 
Harrisburg, III. 

Baltimore, Md.—Press reports are to the effect that the 
Elkhorn Coal Corporation has concluded a deal with the 
United States Steel Corporation involving between 5,000,000 
and 7,000,000 tons of coal for the steel company’s plant at 
Gary, Ind. Deliveries are to be made during the next three 
years or more. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the New Stand- 
ard Adding Machine Co. with approximately 100 tons of coal 
per month has been awarded to the Polar Wave Ice and Fuel 
Co. on Standard 2 in. lump coal. Deliveries are made ‘by 
wagon. Address Pur. Agt. J. M. Anderson, New Standard 
Adding Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Selma, Ala.—The Selma Lighting Co. consumes approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons of nut and slack and 3,000 tons of No. 2 in. 
lump coal per annum, deliveries being made by railroad at 
the rate of about 700 tons per month. The company has 
storage capacity for 1,500 tons. Address Pur. Agt. R. L. 
Ellis, Selma Lighting Co., Selma, Ala. 

Moncton, N. B., Can.—The Moncton Tram Electric and Gas 
Co. consumes about 7,500 tons of screened nut coal per 
annum, deliveries being made by railroad at the rate of ap- 
proximately 600 tons per month. Purchases are confined to 
the open market and the company has a storage capacity of 
1,000 tons. Address Pur. Agt. A. B. Coryell, Moncton Tram 
Electric and Gas Co., Box 23, Moncton, N. B., Can. 

Eagle Pass, Tex.—The Olmos Coal Co., has received a 
number of large orders for coal to be delivered in various 
parts of Mexico. Deliveries have recently been impossible due 
to the revolution but conditions are now being rapidly re- 
stored to normal. It is understood that the company has 
orders for at least 50,000 tons. The Carranza Government has 
announced that no import duty will be charged on coal. 
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